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Art. 1. Biographia Britannica: or, the Lives of the moft eminent 
Perfons who have flourifhed in Great Britain and Ireland, from the 
earlieft Ages to the prefent Times, colle&ted from the beft Autho- 
rities, printed and manufcript, and digefted in the Manner of Mr, 
Bayle’s Hiftorical and Critical Dictionary. The Second Edition, 
with CorreStions, Enlargements, and the Addition of new Lives, 
By Andrew Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. With the Afiift- 
ance of the Rev. Jofeph Towers, LL.D. and other Gentlemen. 
Volume the Second. Folio, 11. 1158. 6d. Sheets. Bathurit, 
&c. 1780. 


HE particular improvements which the Public is to ex- 
pect in this edition of the Biographia Britannica, having 
been already enumerated in our account of the firft volume 
(See Rev. for O&. 1778), it is at prefent neceflary only to ob- 


ferve, in general, that the Editors appear to profecute their de» 


fign with all the judgment, affiduity, and fidelity, which are 
requifite to entitle the work to a favourable reception. The 
new lives in this volume are confiderably more numerous, and 
the additions to the old articles more copious, than in the former. 
Above a third part of the volume confifts of entirely frefh 
matter. 

The additions to many of the lives are exceedingly valuable ; 
and in fome inftances are intended to correét the miftakes or 
partialities which had crept into the original work, and to re- 
move every ground for the charge which has fometimes been 
brought againft it, as confifting of apologies and panegyrics ra- 
ther than impartial narrations ; on which account Mr. Walpole 
faid, he could not help calling the work Vindicatio Britannica. 
The Editors have particularly taken pains to fet the charaéters 
of the Earl of Arlington and the Earl of Portland in sheir true 
light—We muft, however, reftrain ourfelves from giving any 
Vor. LXIII, G extracts 
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extracts from thefe incidental additions to the former articles, in 
order to make room for fome interefting particulars which we 
fhall fele&t from the new Jives inferted in this volume. 

The following fhort account of a moft ingenious and much 
lamented youth will be fo interefting to thofe who are engaged 
in the purfuit of natural knowledge, that we fhall] make no 
apology for laying it before our Readers entire. 

© John Bradby Blake*, a young perfon who was cut off early in 
life, but whofe improvements in natural knowledge were {fo great, 
and his defire to promote it fo zealous and fucceisful, that he ts juft! 
entitled to an honourable place in this work, was the fon of John 
Blake, Efg; of Parliament-ftreet, Weitminiter, and was born in 
Great Marlborouph freet, London, on the 4th of November, in the 
year 1746. His grammatical education he received at Weltminfter 
School, then under the care of Dr. Markham, the prefent Archbifhop 
of York ; and Dr. Cooper was his private tutor. In mathematical 
learning he was initrucied by Mr, John Canton of Spittal-fquare, 
M.A. a diflinpuifhed member of the Royal Society ; and he ac. 
quired an acquaintance with chemiftry from Mr. Read, Mr. More, 
heeafier mentioned, and the late ingenious Mr. Henry Baker, 
To render him complete in drawing, he was put under the beit maf- 
ters; avd his progrefs, in every refpect, was equal to the hopes and 
wifhes of his father and his friends. In botany, which was his fa- 
vourite fludy, he obtained no fimall degree of tkill before he went 
abroad. With all thefe advantages of education, Mr. Blake ftruck 
at once into life, being fent out, in the latter end of the year 1766, 
when hé was fomething more than twenty-one years of age, as one 
of the Eatt India Company’s Supercargoes at Canton in China. No 
fooner was he fixed in this place, than he refolved to employ every 
moment of his time, which could be fpared from the immediate du- 
tics of his ftation, to the advancement of natural fcience, and the 
benefit of his country. His plan was to procure the feeds of all the 
vegetables found in China, which are ufed in medicine, manufactures, 
or food; or are in any fhape ferviceable to mankind ; aad to fend 
into Kurope not only fuch feeds, but the plants by which they were 
produced. His view in this was, that they might be propagated 
either in Great Britain and Ireland, or in thofe colonies of America, 
the foil and climate of which might beft fuit them. As thefe colo- 
nies on the Continent, as well as the Welt-India iflands, lie in fimi- 
lar latitudes with the refpective provinces of China, &c. Mr. Blake 
had reafon to hope, that the feeds and plants he fent over would all 
fucceed in one or other of them, if conveyed thither in a vegetable 
Rate. Nor did he confine himfelf folely to the produce of the Chi- 
nefe Empire. He eftablifhed, likewife, (by means of the Junks) an 
intercourfe with Japan and Cochin Chinas; and his endeavours were 
attended with fuccefs. The feeds {ent by him to John Ellis, Efq; of 
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@ For the materials of this Article, we are indebted to John Blake, Efq; of Parlia 
ment-ftreet, Weftminfter, and to the Annual Regifter fer 1776, Vol. xviii. p. 30— 
35: Part. ii, The autheaticity of the account in the Annual Regifter is confirmed by 
Mr, Biakeé 
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Gray’s-Inn, of the fine Cochin China rice, which in that country 
grows On the hills and uplands, have been propagated in Jamaica, by 
Henry Ellis, Efq; of that ifland, and on General Melvill’s eftate 
:, Dominicas ‘The fame hath been done by Dr. Garden, of Charles 
Town, South Carolina; who informed his correfpondent.in London, 
that the Cochin Chinai rice not only flourifhed in his own garden, 
hut in thofe of many gentlemen befides, to whom he diftributed 
{ome of the feeds which were fent him ; and that, by getting into freth 
fecds, it promifed to be a valuable grain in the hilly parts of that 
rovince. ‘The tallow-tree a'fo, the feeds of which Mr. Blake tranf- 
mitted to England, hath prefpered in Carolina, in Jamaica, and in 
feveral other of the American colonies. In fhort, bo:h thefe articles 
bid fair to be of mach utility tothe Colonilts; and may, in time, 
become confiderable objects of commerce *. All the plants men- 
tioned in the note, with a variety of others from feeds fent by Mr. 





—_—_—_—- 


* © Pecome confiderable obje@s of commerce.) In the South Carolina 
and American General Gazette, No. 743, from Monday, Dec. 21, to 
Monday, Dec. 28, 1772, mention is made of both thefe articles in 
the following words, After taking notice of a treatife on the cul- 
ture of different kinds of rice, entitled, Yravels of a Philofopher, by 
Monf. le Porwre:s ‘* We have the pieafure to inform the Public, that, 
by the indefatigable indutiry of a very curious gentleman at Canton, 
a fuflicient quantity for experiment of the upland rice from Cochin 
China, mentioned above, fo long wiihed for, has been fent by the 
Thames Indiaman, to his friend in Gray s-Inn, who will take proper 
care that it is diftributed to fuch perfons in our fouthern Colonies as 
will make a fair trial of this moit ufeful grain. We are further in- 
debted to this curious gentleman for a parcel of the feeds of the cro- 
ton febiferum of Linnzus, or the tallow-tree of China, preferved in 
a moit excellent manner. ‘This tree feems to afferd a fubitance be- 
tween wax and tallow, and which bids fair to be of as great ufe to 
our fouthern American Colonies, as it is in China.”” Dr, Garden, 
in a letter to his correfpondent, written in the year 1773, ac- 
quaints him of his having received from Mr, Blake, fen. feeds of 
two forts of China indigo, the one of a deep, and the other of a fky 
blue; the lacquer-tree ; the oil-tree, ufed to mix up the lacquer for 
cabinets ; the alcea, deicribed in Kempfer’s Hiflory of Japan, which 
in China is an article of vegetable food; and many {feeds befides, 
from Pekin, and the more northerly provinces of China;, particularly 
feveral from Corea, a country between China and Tartaty, above 
three hundred leagues from Canton, The Doétor farther obferves, 
that himfelf and others were fenfible, how highly beneficial fuch an 
intercourfe between the Eaft Indies and America, as had for its ob- 
ject the propagation of the trees and plants which are ufeful either in 
medicine or commerce, would be to the colonies. His words are 
thefe: ** When gentlemen of fuch benevolent difpofitions, and pub- 
lic fpirit, as Mr. Blake and his father, engage in fuch attempts, 
much advantage mult foon flow from a plan of this kind ; at leaft 
Ought to flow from it, if as well feconded on this fide the Atlantic >.” 


b Annual Regifter, for 1775, Vol. xviii, Part ii. p. 32. 
G2 Blake 
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Blake to England, and diftributed with a liberal and impartial hand, 
are, likewife, in a flourifhing ftate, in his Majefty’s garden at Kew; 
in Chelfea, at the garden of the Apothecaries Company ; as alfo at 
Dr. Fothergill’s, near Stratford ; Dr. Pitcairn’s, near Iflington ; Mr, 
Malcombe’s, at Kennington Common; Mr. Baflington’s, at Hoxton, 
and particularly at Mile-end, in the garden of that well-known prac- 
tical botanift, Mr. Gordon. Moreover, Mr. Gordon took the care 
of the various plants which Mr. Blake tranfmitted, in pots, from 
China, to his father, and to his friend Mr, John Ellis of Gray’s-Inn, 
to whofe botanic knowledge and correfpondence he was, in fome de- 
gree, indebted for his own ardour in the fame purfuit. Among thefe 
plants are the lichees, a very fine fruit of China, of feveral forts; as 
alfo the gardenia, of a beautiful yellow dye. Not to mention every 
vegetable production fent over by Mr, Blake, two plants of the tea- 
tree, given by him to his father, and Mr. Ellis, were propagated and 
multiplied by Mr. Gordon, and ftood the open air all the Winter of 
the latter end of 1773, and the beginning of 1774. The laft cir- 
cumftance was owing to the advice of our ingenious young gentle- 
man; who wrote, from Canton, that this valuable fhrub was under 
{now in fome of the northern provinces of China, for many weeks 
together in the Winter feafon ; on which account he recommended it 
to be no longer treated in England as entirely a hot-houfe plant. It 
would extend this article too much to particularize the various feeds 
which Mr. Blake, from time to time, took ‘care to get conveyed to 
England, during his refidence in China; or to enumerate the plants 
tranfmitted by him that have flourifhed in feveral botanic gardens 
near London, as alfo, in fome of the moft foutherly counties in the 
weftern parts of the kingdom. There is among them a variety of 
new fpecies, the feede of which were put up, by Mr. Blake’s own 
hand, in fo peculiar a manner, as to bring with them their vegeta- 
tive qualities, not only to England, but likewife, for the fecond fea- 
fon of fowing, to America. His contrivances for this purpofe were 
fingalarly ingenious, He alfo fent home, at various times, above 
one hundred drawings of choice plants, curioufly delineated from 
nature, with all their parts of fructification, diffected by himfelf and 
coloured. Thefe drawings, which are in the poffeffion of his father, 
have been declared by Dr. Solander to be exquifite performances ; 
and that eminent botanift has claffed and arranged fome of the plants 
they reprefent, according to the Linnzan fyftem, from their parts of 
frudtification: fo accurately were thefe parts defcribed in the draw- 
ings. Had Mr. Blake’s life been continued, he had intended, in the 
fame manner, to have gone through ali the botanic produétions of 
China. For this purpofe, and to facilitate his undertaking, he had 
engaged to his afliftance one of the moft ingenious draughtfmen of 
China, who, under the direction of his able employer, followed na- 
ture as Clofely as pencil and paint could attain. ‘This perfon, who 
was retained at no fmall expence, was in Mr. Blake’s apartments in 
the factory every day, from nine in the morning till fix in the even- 
ing, for the three or four years previous to that gentleman’s lamented 
death. During the leifure time afforded by the thipping’s being dif- 
patched for Europe, Mr. Blake himfelf fat at the fame table with this 
and another affiftant, laying out the feveral vegetable fpecimens ~~ 
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been gathered ; diileCting the parts of fruétification, with which the 
Chinefe are not acquainted ; and drawing the outlines for his affift- 
ants to colour and finifh, Indeed, they are all fo elegantly and {cien- 
tifcally difpofed, as to appear to every one who has viewed them, 
like the natural plants themfelves, 

‘It was not to botanic fubjects alone, that Mr. Blake’s genius was 
confined. He had begun to collect foffils and ores, or rather to pro- 
cure them; for the narrow limits within which the Europeans are, 
at Canton, confined, could not afford much {cope for perfonal col- 
jeGtion *. Indeed, when they retire to the ifland of Macao, during 
the abfence of the fhipping, they have a range of larger extent. 
Though this country recefs is very defirable, efpecially in the greateft 
heat of the weather, Mr, Blake, neverthelefs, denied himfelf the fa- 
ti:faction of it for one whole year, in order to view the progrefs of 
fome particular plants through the various feafons. In confequence 
of his attention to mineralogy, he fent to Mr. Ellis, a {pecimen of 
lead ore, from a mine which the Chinefe had lately difcovered in the 
interior parts of China. He tranfmitced likewife, at another time, a 
fpecimen of the ore paaktong, or white copper, from the mines in the 
province of Yunnan, together with zink, or fpelter, and other mate- 
rials; as alfo the proceffes by which this beautiful metal is made in 
China into various uteniils, both for ufe and ornament, From thefe 
materials and procefles, his friend Mr. Samuel More ‘, to whom they 
were conveyed, has produced a metal equally white and pure, but 
more duétile, than that which the Chinefe themfelves make; his {pe- 
cimen having been flatted, in a mill, to the thinnefs of common 
paper. There is, moreover, reafon to hope, from the appearances 
of the Chinefe copper ore, that a fimilar one may be found in the 
mines of our own country; and that this ore, taken in its proper 
ftate, may, by fuch proceiles as are ufed in China, whiten with zink, 
and the other materjals which are obtainable in England. Mr, 
Blake fent likewife to Mr. More, fpecimens of the earths, clays, 
fands, ftones, and the rett of the materials employed in making the 
true Nankin porcelaine; all of which were put by Mr. More into 
the hands of Mr. Wedgewood, the molt celebrated potter in Eag- 
land +. Nay, fo zealous was Mr, Blake that his native country 
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* * Much feope for perfonal colle@icn.| Que can ‘carcely help re- 


flecting, on this occafion, how mortifying it muft have been, to a: 


perion of Mr, Blake's aétive genius, to be precluded, by the policy 
of China, from exploring, at large, an empire, which prefents {o 
Many objects of curiofity and obfervation.’ 

t ‘Lhe moft cele'rat d potter in England.| This ingenious artift 
hath produced, from thefe materials, fome pieces of excellent porce- 
laine; and has declared that the earths, &c. were fo complete, ard 
yet fo fimple a fet of fpecimens, as beyond doubr to be the true por- 
celaine materials, He defired nothing more than a larger quantity, 
to diitribute it among the different counties of England, that a fearch 


© Secretary to the Society for the encouragement of Arts, Manufaftures, and Com- 
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might reap the benefit of the ingenuity and invention of the Chinefe, 
that he was endeavouring to collect models of the machines ufed in 
every art practifed, and every manufacture carried cn by that induflrioug 
people. The fpecimens of wrought gold, filver, enamel, and ivory ; the 
colours, paintings in glafs, infects, and moths, feveral of them non de. 
feript, which he forwarded to his father, are too numerous to be en- 
larged upon in this place. In fact, he facrificed his life to the induftry 
and ardour of his purfuits, By denying himfelf the needful recreations, 
and by fitting too clofely to his drawing and ftudies, he brought on 
a gravelly complaint; and this was followed by the ftone, and a flone 
fever, which carried him off, at Canton, on the 16th of November, 
1773, when he had but juft entered the twenty-ninth year of his age. 
His death was fincerely and deeply lamented, not only by the gentle- 
men of our Faciory, and the other Europeans in Canton, but by the 
Chinefe themfelves ; who, as we are well informed, held him in the 
highelt efteem. He was buried with much ceremony at Uampo, and 
the Europeans of all nations united in accompanying his funeral, 
with every mark they could thew of their concern for fo unhappy 
anevent. The principal Chinefe merchants alfo, and others of that 
nation, teftified the fame concern, by attending the corpfe from the 
Factory to the water-fide. 

‘ So fenfible were Mr. Blake’s friends in England of his ingenuity 
and merit, that they wifhed to have him enrolled among the mem- 
bers of the Royal Society: accordingly, they had prepared a proper 
certificate for the purpofe, at the very time when his father had but 
juit received the dillrefling news of his fon’s deceafe. This they were 
ignorant of, when the certificate was prefented ; and they were filled 
with grief and furprife, when they were informed by the Prefident, 
that the object of their kind offices was no more. It was, however, 
no {mall confolation to them, that Sir John Pringle feized this oc- 
cafion of lamenting in the moft pathetic terms, the death of Mr. 
Blake, as a public misfortune. The Prefident infifted on the many 
marks of attention which this young gentleman had already fhewn to 
the {ciences in general, and to natural hiftory in particular; and he 
declared, that, in the opinion of the beft naturalilts, there had never 
been, in that part of the world, where Mr. Blake had fpent the laft 
years of his life, a perfon of more real knowledge. Sir John con- 
cluded with obferving, that he did not doubt but that every member 
of the Society would fympathize with him in regretting fo great and 
extenfive a lofs. 

‘Mr. Biake’s plan was fo noble, his head and his heart were fo deeply 
engaged in it, and the pains and expence he went through to carry 
if Into execution were fo extraordinary, that his deceafe may be con- 
fidered as an irreparable calamity; unlefs fome other gentleman, 
who may hereafter reiide in China, that great Empire of the Arts, 


might be made for the like materials. He withed, too, to be farther 
favoured, by Mr. Blake, with a defcription of the nature of the land 
on which thefe mazerials were found in China, or what mines and 
minerals accompanied them; with plans and fections of the kilns ufed 
by the Chinefe. Allthefe Mr, blake would undoubtedly have procured, 
had he not been prevented by his death,’ 
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gould have fufficient abilities and courage to tread in his fleps, and 
19 continue what he had thus fuccefsfully begun. But, perhaps, 1 
may be along time before a perfon be fent into that part of the 
word, who fhall have had an education equally complete, who fhall 
poflefs the fame qualifications, and be animated with as warin 2 zeal 
for the advancement of knowledge, and the benefit of his country,’ 

We fhall now introduce to the acquaintance of our Keaders, 
;man who poflefled an uncommon genius fer mechanical in- 
ventions, and employed it in the ufeful woik of planning and 
executing navigable canals ; 

‘ James Brindiey , aman of a moft uncommon genius for mecha- 
nical iaventions, and who particularly excelled in planning and con- 
ducting inland navigations, was born at Tunfted, in the parifh of 
Wormhill, and county of Derby, in the year 1716. His parents 
were pofleffed of a lit.le freehcld, the {mall income of which his fa- 
ther dillipated by a fondnefs for thooting and other field-diveriions, 
and hy keeping company with people above his rank. The confe- 
quence of this was, that his fon was fo torally neglected, that he did 
not receive the ordinary rudiments of education. The neceffities of 
the family were fo prefling, that young Brindley was obliged, as ear- 
ly as pollible, to contribute towards its fupport; and, till he was 
nearly feventeen years of age. he was employed in thofe kinds of 
light labour which are ufually affigned, in country places, to the 
children of the poor. At this period of his life, ne bound himielf 
apprentice to one Bennet, a mill-wright, near Macclesfield, in 
Chefhire, and foon became expert in the bufinefs; befides which, he 
quickly difcovered a firong attachment to the mechanic arts in pes 
neral, and a genius for extending them much farther than they had 
hitherto been carried. In the early part of his apprenticethip, he 
was frequently left by himielf, for whole weeks together, to execute 
works concerning which his mafter had given him no previous in- 
ftructions. Thefe works, therefore, he finifhed in his own way; 
and Mr. Bennet was often aftonifhed at the improvements his appren- 
tice, from time to time, introduced into the mill-wright bufinefs, 
and earneitly quettioned him from whence he had gained his know- 
ledge. He had not been long at the trade, before the millers, 
wherever he had been employed, always chofe him again, in prefe- 
rence to the matter, or any other workman; and, before the expira- 
tion of his fervitude, at which time Mr. Bennet, who was advanced 
in years, grew unable to work, Mr. Brindley, by his ingenuity and 
application, kept up the bufinefs with credit, and fupported the old 
man and his family in a comfortable manner. 

* It may not be amifs to mention a fingular inftance of our young 
mechanic’s active and earne{t attention to the improvement of mill- 
work, His mafter, having been employed to build an engine paper- 
mill, which was the firft of the kind that had been attempted in thofe 
Parts, went to fee one of them at work, as a model to copy after. 


_—— 





4 The materials of this article have been obligingly obtained for us from Mr. 
Henthall, Mr, Brincley’s brother-in-law, by Mefl. Wedgewood and Bentley. To 

t. Bentley we are farther indebted in feveral refpects; and particularly for the fhort, 
but mafterly fketch of Mr. Brindley’s chara€ter, at the conclufion. 
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Bat, notwithftanding this, when he had begun to build the mill, and 
prepare the wheels, the people of the neighbourhood were informed 
by a inill-wright, who happened to travel that road, that Mr, Ben. 
net was throwing his employers money away, and would never be 
able to complete, to any effectual purpofe, the work he had under. 
taken. Mr. Brindley, hearing of the report, and being fenfible that 
he could not depend upon his matter for proper inftructions, deter. 
mined to fee, with hi§ own eyes, the mill intended to be copied, 
Accordingly, without mentioning his defign to a fingle perfon, he 
fet out, on a Saturday evening, after he had finifhed the bufinefs of 
the day; travelled fifty miles on foot; tock a view of the mill; re- 
turned back, in time for his work, on Monday morning; informed 
Mr. Bennet wherein he had been deficient ; and completed the en- 
gine, to the entire fatisfaction of the proprietors, Befides this, he 
made a confiderable improvement in the pref:-paper. 

‘ Mr. Brindley afterwards engaged in the mill-wright bufinefs on 
his own account, and, by many ufcful inventions and contrivances, 
advanced it to a higher degree of perieciion thao it had formerly at- 
tained ; fo that he rendered himfeir greatly valued in his ne:ghbour. 
hood, as'a moit ingenious mechanic. By degrees, his fame began 
to fpread itfelt wider in the country, and his genius was no longer 
confined to the particular branch in which he had hitherto been em- 
ployed. In the year 1752, he erected a very extraordinary water- 
engine at Clifton, in Lancafhire,*for the purpofe of draining fome 
coal-mines, which before were worked at an enormous expence, 
‘The water for the ufe of this engine was brought out of the river Ir- 
well, by a fubterraneous tunnel, nearly fi, hundred yards in length, 
carried through a rock ; and the wheel was fixed thirty feet below 
the furface of the ground. Mr. Brindley’s fuperiority to the mecha- 
nics in that part of the kingdom where he refided, being now well 
afcertained, and his reputation having reached the metropolis, he 
was employed by N. Pattifon, Efq; of London, and fome other 
gentlemen,’ in the year 1755, to execute the larger wheels for a new 
filk-mill, at Congleton, in Chefhire.’ The execution of the fmaller 
wheels, and of the more complex part of the machinery, was com- 
mitted to another perfon, and that perfon had the fuperintendency of. 
the whole. lie was not, however, equal to the undertaking ; for he 
was obliged, after various efforts, to confefs his inability to:complete 
it. The proprietors, upon this, being greatly alarmed, thought fit 
to call in the affiftance of Mr. Brindley; but ftill left the general 
management of the conftruétion of the filk-mill to the former er- 
gineer, who refufed to let him fee the whole model, and, by giving 
him his work to perform in detached pieces, without acquainting 
him with the refult which was wanted, affected to treat him as2 
common mechanic. Mr. Brindley, who, in the confcioufnefs of ge- 
nhius, felt his own fuperiority to the man who thus affumed an afcen- 
dency over him, would not fubmit to fuch unworthy treatment. He 
told the proprietors, that if they would let him know what was the 
effect they wifhed to have produced, and would permit him to per- 
form the bufinefs in his own way, he would finith the mill to theif 
fatisfation. This affurance, joined with the knowledge they had of 
his ability and integrity, induced them to truft the completion of - 
Bes , pee obs. we « a a . . es mi 
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mill folely to his care ; and he accomplifhed that very curious and 
complex piece of machinery in a manner far fuperior to the expecta- 
tions of his employers. They had not folely the pleafure of feeing 
+ eftablifhed, with a moft mafterly fkill, according to the plan origi- 
nally propofed, but of having it conftrudted with the addition of 
many new and ufeful improvements. ‘There was one contrivance, in 
particular, for winding the filk upon the bobbins equally, and not 
in wreaths; and another for ftopping, in an infiant, not only the 
whole of this extenfive fyflem throughout its various and numerous 
apartments, but any part of it individually. He invented, likewile, 
machines for making all the tooth and pinion wheels of the cifiercnt 
engires. Thefe wheels had hitherto been cut by hand, with great 
labour. But, by means of Mr. Brindley’s machines, as mech work 
could be performed in ene day as had hererofore required fourtecn, 
The potieries of Staffordthire were alio, about this time, indebted 1o 
him for feveral valuable additions in the mills ufed by them for 
prinding flint ftones, by which that procefs was greatly facilitated, 
‘In he year1756, Mr. Brindley undertook to ered a ''eam engine, 
near Newcuftle-under-Line, vpon anew plan. ‘The boiler of it was 
mate with brick and flone, inftead of iron plates ; and the water was 
heated by fire-flews of a peculiar conftrufiion ; by which contrivances 
the confumption of fuel, neceflary for working a fleam engine, was 
reduced one half. He introduced, likewife, in this ergine, cylis- 
ders of wood, made in the manner of coopers ware, inftead of 1:0n 
ones; the former being not only cheaper, but more eafily managed 
in the fhafts ; and he fubftituted wood too for iron in the chains 
which worked at the end of the beam. His inventive genius cil- 
played itfelf in various other ufeful contrivances, which would pro- 
bably have brought the fteam ergine to a grcat degree of perfeciion, 
if a number of obftacles had not been thrown in his way by fome in- 
terefted engineers, who firenuoufly oppofed any improvements which 
they could not call their own. 
© The difappointment of Mr. Brindley’s good defigns in this re- 
{pet muft have made the lefs impreffion upon him, as his attention 
was foon after called off to another object, which, in its confequences, 
hath proved to be of the higheft national importance; namely, the 
projeting and executing of Intanp NavicGatTions, from whence 
the greateft benefits arife to trade and commerce. By thefe naviga- 
tions the expence of carriage is leffened ; a communication is opened 
from one part of the kingdom to another, and from each of chofe 
parts to the tea; and hence the prcduéts and manufactures of the 
country are afforded at a moderate price. Jn this pericd of our great 
mechanic’s lite, we fha!l fee the powers given him by the God of 
Nature, difplayed in the produciion of events, which, in any age lefs 
pregnant with admirable works of ingenuity than the prefent, would 
have conflituted 2 national ara. We thall fee him triumphing over 
ail the fuggeitions of envy or prejudice, though aided by the weight 
of eftablifhed cufoms; and giving full fcope to the operations of a 
ftrong and comprehenfive mind, which was equal to the mo! arducus 
undertakings, This he did under the protection of a noble Duke, 
who had the difcernment to fingle him out, and the fleadinefs and 
generofity to fapport him, again{t the opinions of thofe who treated 
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Mr. Brindley’s plans as chimeras, and laughed at his patron as an 
idle projector. 

* His Grace the Duke of Bridgwater hath, at Worfley, about 
feven miles from Manchefter, a large etftate, that 1s rich with mines 
of coal, which had hitherto lain ufelefs in the bowels of the earth, 
becaufe the expence of carriage by land was too great to find a mar. 
ket for confumption, The Duke withing to work thefe mines, per. 
ceived the neceflity of a canal from Worfley to Mancheller; upon 
which occafion, Mr. Brindley, who was now become famous in the 
country, was contulied. Having furveyed the ground, he declared 
the fcheme to be practicable. Ia confequence of this, an act was ob- 
tained, in the years 17,8 and 1759, for enab‘ing bis Grace to cuta 
canal from Worfley to Salford, near Manchetier, and to carry the 
fame to or near Hollin Ferry, in the county of Lancailer. It being, 
however, afterwards difcovered, thai the navigation would be more 
bencfictal, both to the Duke of Bridgwater and the Public, if carried 
over the river Irwell, near Barton Bridge, to Manchettcr, his Grace 
applied again to Parliament, and procured an act, which enabled 
him to vary the courfe of hts canal agreeably to this new plan, and 
ikewife to extend a fide branch to Longford Bridge in Stretford, 
Mr. Brincley, in the mean time, had begun thefe great undertakings, 
being the firit of the kind ever attempted, in England, with navi- 
gable fubterraneous tunnels and elevated aquedutis. The principle 
laid down at the commencement of this bufinefs refleéts much honour 
on the noble undertaker, as well as upon his engineer. It was re- 
folved that the canal fhould be perfe&t in its kind, and that, in or- 
der to preferve the level of the water, it fhould be free from the 
ufval obftruQions of locks. But, in accomplifhing this end, many 
difficulties occurred, which were deemed unfurmountable. It was 
neceffary that the canal fhould be carried over rivers, and many large 
and deep vallies, where it was evident that fuch ftupendous mounds 
of earth muft be raifed, as could fcarcely, it was thought, be com- 
pleted by the labour of ages: and, above ail, ic was not known 
from what fource fo large a fupply of water could be drawn, as, even 
upon this improved plan, would be requifite for the navigation. But 
Mr. Brindley, with a ftrength of mind peculiar to himfelf, and being 
pofieffed of the confidence of his great patron, who fpared no ex- 
pence to accomplith his favourite defign, conquered all the embarreff- 
ments thrown in his way, not only from the nature of the undertaking 
itfelf, but by the paffions and prejudices of interefled individuals: 
and the admirable machines he contrived, and the methods he took, 
to facilitate the progrefs of the work, brought on fuch a rapid exe- 
cution of it, that the world began to wonder how it could have been 
efteemed fo difficult, Thus ready are men to find out precences for 
leffening the merit of others, and for hiding, if. pofiible, from them- 
felves, the unpleafant idea of their own inferiority, 

‘ When the canal was completed as far as Barton, where the Ire 
well is navigable fo: large veflels, Mr. Brindley propofed to carry it 
over that river, by an aqueduct of thirty-nine feet above the furface 
of the water. This, however, being generally confidered as a wild 
and extravagant project, he defired, in order to juitify his conduct to- 
wards his noble employer, that the opinion of another engineer — 
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be taken; believing that he could eafily convince an iatelligent per- 
fon of the practicability of his defign. A gentleman of eminence 
was accordingly called in; who, being conducted to the place where 
‘twas intended that the aqueduct fhould be made, ridiculed the at- 
tempt; and when the height and dimenfions were communicated to 
him, he exclatmed, “ I have often heard of ca(tles in the air, but 
never before was fhewn where any of them were to be erected.” 
This unfavourable verdict did not deter the Duke of Bridgwater 
from following the opinion of his own engineer, ‘The aqueduct was 
immediately begun; and it was carried on with fuch rapidity and 
faccefs, a3 aftonifhed all thofe who but a little before condemned it 
asachimerical fcheme. ‘This work commenced in September, 1760, 
and the firit boat failed over it on the 17th of July, 1761. From 
that time, it was not uncommon to fee a boat loaded with forty tons 
drawn over the aquedué&t, with great eafe, by one or two mules; 
while below, againft the ftream of the Irweil, perfons had the pain 
of beholding ten or twelve men tugging at an equal draught: a Strike 
ing initance of the fuperiority of a canal-navigarion over that of a 
river not in the tideway. ‘The works were then extended to Man- 
cheiter, at which place the curious machine for landing coals upon 
ths top of the hill, gives a pleafing idea of Mr. Brindley’s addrefs in 
diminifhing labour by mechanical contrivances. It may here be ob- 
ferved, that the bafor, in particular, for conveying the fuperfluous 
water into the Irwell, below the canal], is an intlance of what an at- 
tentive furvey of this ingenious man’s works will abundantly evince, 
that, where occafion oficred, he well knew how to unite elegance 
with utility. 

‘The Duke of Bridgwater, perceiving, more and more, the import- 
ance of thefe inland navigations, not only to himfelf in particular, 
but to the community in general, extended his ideas to Liverpool ; 
and though he had every difhculty to encounter, that could arife 
from the novelty of his undertakings, or the fears and prejudices of 
thofe whofe interefts were likely to be affeéted by them, his Grace 
happily overcame all oppofition, and obtained, in 1762, an act of 
parliament for branching his canal to the tideway in the Merfey. 
This part of the canal is carried over the rivers Merfey and Bollan, 
and over many wide and deep vallies. Over the vallies it is con 
duéed without the affiftance of a fingle lock; the level of the water 
being preferved by raifing a mound ofearth, and forming therein a 
mould, as it may be called, for the water. Acrofs the valley at 
Stretford, through which the Merfey runs, this kind of work extends 
neerly a mile. A perfon might naturally have been led to conclude, 
that the conveyance of fuch a mafs of earth muft have employed all 
the horfes and carriages in the country, and that the completion of 
itwould be the bufinefs of an age. But our excellent mechanic 
made his canal fubfervient to this part of his defign, and brought 
the foil in boats of a peculiar conitruction, which were condutted 
nto caiffoons or cifterns, On opening the bottoms of the boats, the 
earth was depofited where it was wanted; and thus, in the eafiett 
and fimpleft manner, the valley was elevated to a proper level for 
Continuing the canal. The ground acrofs the Bollan was raifed by 
emporary locks, which were formed of the timber ufed in the caif- 
foons 
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foons juft mentioned. In the execution of every part of the havipa. 
tion, Mr. Brindley difplayed fingular fkill and ingenuity ; and, in 
order to facilitate his purpofe, he produced many valuable machines, 
which ought never to be forgotten in this kingdom. Neither ought 
the ceconomy and forecaft which are apparent through the whole 
work to be omitted. His ceconomy and forecaft are peculiarly dif. 
cernible in the ftops, or floodgates, fixed in the canal, where it is 
above the level of the Jand. Thefe itops are fo conitructed, that, 
fhould any of the banks give way, and thereby occafion a current, 
the adjoining gates will rife by that motion only, and prevent any 
other part of the water from efcaping than what is near the breach 
between the two gates. 

‘The fuccefs with which the Duke of Bridgwater’s undertakings 
were crowned, encouraged a number of gentlemen and manufacturers, 
in Staffordfhire, to revive the idea of a canal navigation through that 
county, for the advancement of the landed intereft and the benefit 
of trade, in conveying to market, at a cheaper rate, the produds 
and manufactures of the interior parts of the kingdom. This plan 
was patronized, and generoufly fupported, by Lord Gower and Mr, 
Anfon ; and it met with the concurrence of many perfons of rank, 
fortune, and influence in the neighbouring counties, Mr. Brindley 
was, therefore, engaged to make a furvey from the Trent to the 
Merfey ; and, upon his reporting that it was practicable to confirué 
a canal, from one of thefe rivers to the other, and thereby to unite 
the ports of Liverpool and Hull, a fubfcription for carrying it into 
execution was fet on foot in 1765, and an aét of Parliament was ob. 
tained in the fame year, In 1766, this canal, called, by the proprie- 
tors, ‘ The Canal froin the Trent to the Merfey,’ but more emphati- 
cally, by the engineer, THe Granp Trunk NaviGATIon, on 
account of the numerous branches which, he juitly fuppofed, would 
be extended every way from it, was begun; and, under his direction, 
it was condutied, with great {pirit and fuccefs, as long as he lived, 
Mr. Brindley’s life not being continued to the completion of this im- 
portant and arduous undertaking, he left it to be finifhed by his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Henfhall; who put the lait hand to it, in May 
1777, being fomewhat lefs than eleven years after its commencement. 
We need not fay, that the final execution of the Geanp Trunk 
NavicaTion gave the highelft fatisfaction to the proprietors, and ex- 
cited a general joy in a populous country, the inhabitants of which 
already receive every advantage they could with from fo truly noble 
an enterprize. This canal is nincty-three miles in length; and, be- 
fides a large number of bridges over it, has feventy-fix locks, and 
five tunnels. The moft remarkable of the tunnels is the fubterraneous 
paflage of Harecallle, being two thoufand eight hundred and eighty 
yards in length, and more than feventy yards below the furface of the 
earth, The icheme of this inland navigation had employed the 
thoughts of the ingenious part of the kingdom for upwards of twenty 
years before; and fome furveys, as we have feen, had been made. 
But Harecaftle Hill, through which the tunnel is conftructed, could 
neither be avoided nor overcome by any expedient the ableft engineers 
could devife. It was Mr. Brindley alone who furmounted this and 
fuch other difficulties, arifing from the variety of meafures, flrata, am 
quick: 
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quickfands, as no one but himfelf would have attempted to con- 
é - after the navigation from the Trent to the Merfey was under- 
taken, application was made to Parliament, by the gentlemen of 
Staffordfhire and Worcefterfhire, for leave to conilruct a canal froma 
the Grand Trunk, near Haywood in Staflordthire, to the river Sc~ 
vern, near Bewdley, The att being obtained, the defign was executed 
by our great engineer, and hereby the port of Briftol was added to the 
two before united ports of Liverpool and Hull. ‘his canal, which is 
about forty-fix miles in length, was completed in 1772. Mr. brind- 
ley’s next undertaking was the farvey and execution of a canal from 
Birmingham, to unite with the Staffordthire and Worcefterfhire canal 
near Wolverhampton. This navigation, which was finifhed in about 
three years, is twenty-fix miles in length. As, by the means of it, vaft 
quantities of coals are conveyed to the river Severn, as well as to Bir- 
mingham, where there muft be a peculiar cemand for them, extra- 
ordinary advantages have hence accrued to manufactures and com- 
merce. Our engineer advifed the proprietors of the laft mentioned 
navigation, in order to avoid the inconvenience of locks, and to fup- 
ply the canal more effectually with water, to have a tunnel at Smeth- 
wick. This would have rendered it acomplete work, But his advice 
was rejected, and, to fupply the deficiency, the managers have lately 
erected two of Mefirs. Watts and Boulton’s fteam engines. ‘The canal 
from Droitwich to the river Severn, for the conveyance of falt and 
coals, was, likewife, executed by Mr. Brindley. By him, alfo, the Coven- 
try navigation was planned, and it was a fhort time under his direction. 
But a difpute arifing concerning the mode of execution, he refigned his 
ofice; which, itis imagined, the proprietors of that undertaking have 
fince had caufe to lament. Some little time before his death, Mr. 
Brindley began the Oxfordfhire canal, This unites with the Coventry 
canal, and, if the latter were completed, would be a continuation of 
the Grand Trunk Navigation to Oxford, and fo far towards London. 
Though the proprietors were too foon deprived of their engineer, for 
whom they entertained the higheft refpect, they, neverthelefs, conti- 
nue the work with great fpirit, and give reafon to hope that it will 
be attended with the defired fuccefs. The canal from Chefterfield to 
the river Trent at Stockwith, was the laft public undertaking in 
which Mr. Brindley engaged. He furveyed and planned the whole, 
and executed fome miles of the navigation, which was fuccefsfully 
fnifhed by Mr. Henthall, in 1777. ‘There were few works of this 
nature projected, in any part of the kingdom, in which our engineer 
was not confulted. He was employed, in particular, by the City of 
London, to furvey a courfe for a canal from Sunning, near Reading 
in Berkthire, to Monkey Ifland, near Richmond. But when appli- 
Cation was made to Parliament, for leave to effect the defign, the bill 
met with fuch a violent oppofition from the Jand-owners, that it 
Was defeated. Thefe gentlemen would not fuiter their fine villas to 
difturbed by noify boatmen, or their extenfive Jawns to be cut 
through for the accommodation of trade and commerce; though it 
Was from trade and commerce that moft of their fine villas and ex- 

tenfive lawns had derived their origin, 
Mr. 
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Mr. Brindley had, for fome time, the direlion of the Calder nas 
vigation ; but he declined a farther infpeétion of it, on account of g 
difference in opinion among the Commiffioners. In the year 1766, 
he laid out a canal from the river Calder, at Cooper’s Bridge, to 
Huddersfield in Yorkthire, which hath fince been carried into exe. 
cution. In1768, he revifed the plan for the inland navigation fron 


Leeds to Liverpool. He was, likewife, at the firfl general meeting | 


of the proprietors, after the aét of Parliament had been obtained, 


appointed the engineer for condudling the work: but the multioli. | 


city of his other engagements obliged him to decline this employ. 
ment. In the fame year, he planned a canal from Stockton, by 
Darlington, to Winfton in the Bifhopric of Durham. ‘Three plans, 
of the like kind, were formed by hint in 17693 one fiom Leeds to 
Selby ; another from the Brifto] Channel, near Uphill in Somerfer. 
fhire, ‘o Glattonbury, Taunton, We!lington, Tiverton, and Exeter; 
and a third from Langport, in the county of Someriet, by way of Il. 
minfter, Chard, and Axminfler, to the South Channel, at Axmouth, 
in the county of Devon. In 1770, he furveyed the country, fora 
canal from Andover, by way of Stockbridge and Rumfey, to Red- 
bridge near Southampton ; and, in 1771, from Salifbury, by Fording. 
bridge and Ringwood, to Chriflchurch. He performed the like of 
fice, in 1772, for a navigation of the fame kind, propofed-to be 
carried on from Prefton to Lancatter, and from thence to Ken 
dal, in Weftmoreland. He furveyed, likewife, and planned out 4 
canal, to join that of the Duke of Bridgwater’s at Runcorn, from 
Liverpool. If this fcheme had been executed, it was Mr. Brindley’s 
intention to have conftrufted the work, by an aqueduét, over the 
yiver Merfey, at a place where the tide flows fourteen feet in height. 
He alfo furveyed the county of Chefter, for a canal from the Grand 
Trunk tothe city of Chefter. The plan for joining the Forth and 
the Clyde was revifed by him; and he propofed fome confiderable 
alterations, particularly with regard to the deepening of the Clyde, 
which have been attended to by the managers. He was confulted upon 
feveral improvements with refpect to the draining of the low lands, in 
different parts of Lincolnfhire and the Ifle of Ely. A canal was like 
wife laid out by him, for uniting that of Chefterfield, by the way 
of Derby, with the Grand Trunk at Swarkflone. To the corporation 
of Liverpool, he gave a plan for cleanfing their docks of mud. This 
hath been put into execution with the defired effect: and he pointed 
out, alfo, the method, which has been attended with equal fuccel, 
of building walls againft the fea without mortar. The laft of our grett 
mechanic’s ingenious and uncommon contrivances, that we hal 
mention, is his improvement of the machine for drawing water out 
mines, by a lofing and gaining bucket. This he afterwards ea 
ployed, to advatage, in raifing up coals from the mines. 


‘ When any extraordinary difliculty occurred to Mr. Brindley, it | 


the execution of his works, having lictle or no afliftance from books, 
or the labours of other men, his refources Jay within himfelf. In 
order, therefore, to be quiet and uninterrupted, whilft he was ® 
fearch of the neceflary expedients, he generally retired to his bed 


and he has been known to lie there one, two, or three days, -* ’ 
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.jattained the object in view. He then would get Ups and exe. 
cute his deign without any drawing or model. Indeed, It never was 
his cultom to make either, unlefs he was obliged to do it to fatisfy 
his employers. His memory was fo remarkable, that he has often 
declared that he could remember, and execute, all the parts of the 
mot complex machine, provided he had time, in his furvey of it, to 
fettle, in his nind, the feveral departinents, and their relations to 
each other. His method of calculating the powers of any machine 
savented by him, was peculiar to himfelf. He worked the queftion 
for fome time in his head, and then put down the refults in figures. 
After this, taking it up again in that ftage, he worked it farther in 
his mind, for a certain time, and fet down the refults as before. In 
the fame way he {till proceeded, making ufe of figares only at Rated 
pericds of the queftion. Yet the ultimate refult was generally trues 
thougli the road he travelled in fearch of it was unknown to all but 
himfelf; and, perhaps, ic would not have been in his power to have 
fhewn it to another. 

‘ The attention which was paid by Mr. Brindley to obje&s of pe- 
culiar magnitude did not permit him to indulge himfelf in the com- 
mon diverfions of life. Indeed, he had not the leaft relifh for the 
amufements to which mankind, in general, are fo much devoted. 
He never feemed in. his element, if he was not either planning or 
executing fome great work, or converfing with his friends upon fub- 
jets of importance. He was once prevailed upon, when in London, 
to feea play. Having never been at an entertainment of this kind 
before, it had a powerful effe&t upon him, and he complained, for 
feveral days afterward, that it had difturbed his ideas, and rendered 
him unfit for bufinefs. He declared, therefore, that he would not 
go to another play upon any account. It might, however, have 
contributed to the Jonger duration of Mr. Brindley’s life, and confe- 
quently to the farther benefit of the Public, if he could have occa- 
fionally relaxed the tone of his mind. ‘His not being able to do fo, 
might not folely arife from the vigour of his genius, always bent 
upon capital defigns; but be, in part, the refult of that total wane 
ofeducation, which, while it might add ftrength to his powers in the 
particular way in which they were exerted, precluded him, at the 
fame time, from thofe agreeable reliefs that are adminiitered by mif- 
cellaneous reading, and a tafte in the polite and elegant arts. The 
only fault he was obferved to fall into, was his fuffering himfelf to 
be prevailed upon to engage in more concerns than could be com- 
pletely attended to by any fingle man, how eminent foever might 
be his abilities and diligence, It is apprehended that, by this means, 
Mr. Brindley thortened his days, and, in a certain degree, abridged 
his ulefulnefs. There is, at leaft, the utmoft reafon to believe, that 
% intenfe application, in general, to the important undertakings 

e had in hand, brcught on a hectic fever, which continued upon 
im, with little or no intermiffion, for fome years, and, at length, 
terminated his life. lie died at Turnhurft, in Staffordthire, on the 
“acy September, 1772, in the s6:h year of his age, and was 

yang — in - ee een The vait works Mr. 
> gi angane in at the time o! his death, he left to be carried 

Pleted by his brother-in iaw, Mr. Henfhall, for whom 
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he had a peculiar 1 and of whofe integrity and abilities, ig 
condudting thefe works, he had the higheft opinion. 

‘(hus was the world deprived, at a comparatively early period, 
of this great genius 


© OF mother wit, and wife without the fchools,’ 


who very foon gave indications of uncommon talents, and extenfive 
views, in the application of mechanical principles; and who, bya 
happy concurrence of circumftances, the chief of which was the pa- 
tronage of his Grace the Duke of Lridgwater, was favoured with 
an opportunity of unfolding and difplaying his wonderful powers, 


in the execution of works new to this country, and fuch as will ex 


tend his fame, and endear his metnory, to future times. The Pub. 
lic could only recognize the merit of this extraordinary man in the 
ftvupendous undertakings which he carried to perfeétion, and exhi- 


bited to general view. But thofe who had the advantage of converfing | 


with him familiarly, and of knowing him well in his private cha- 
rafter, refpected him ftill more for the uniform and unfhaken integrity 
of his condu&; for his fteady attachment to the intereft of the com. 
munity; for the vaft compafs of his underftanding, which feemed to 
have a natural affinity with all grand objects, and, likewife, for 
many noble and beneficent defigns, conitantly generating in his 
mind, and which the multiplicity of his engagements, and the 
fhortnefs of his life, prevented him from bringing to maturity.’ 
There are, in this volume, many other lives from which we 
were tempted to make extracts, but from which we are forbid. 
den by our limits ; among the articles here alluded to, are the 
lives of—the late Earl Bathurft—of Dr. Berkeley, Bifhop of 
Cloyne—of that upright fenator and diftinguifhed patriot Henry 
Booth, Earl of Warrington, and of the celebrated John 
Boyle, Earl of Corke and Orrery. Befide thefe, the prefent 
volume contains the following new lives, viz. Andrew Bax- 
ter, Metaphyfician; Mary Beale, Painter; George Benfar, 
Divine; Fuliana Berners, learned Lady; William Berriman, 
Divine ; Charles Bertheau, Divine ; Thomas Birch, Biographer; 
Sir Richard Blackmore, Phyfician and Poet; Thomas Blackwell 
Critic; /Villiam Borlafeé, Antiquary and Natural Hiftorian; 
Thomas Bott, Divine ; William Bowyer, Printer; Mark Alexandt 
Boyd, Latin Poet; Fobn Boyfe, Divine; Samuel Boyfe, Poet; 
‘Fames Bradley, Aftronomer; Sir Reginald Bray, Statefman; 
Hugh Breughton, Divine; William Brown, Poet; Simon Brown 
Divine ; J/aac Hawkins Brown, Poet; ‘fohn Brown, Variou' 
Writer; George Buchanan, Hiftorian ; Euftace Budgel, Author. 
The Editors apprehend the Work will be completed in niat 
volumes. E. 
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ey Art. II. 4 Tour in Ireland; with general Obfervations on the prefent 
iod, State of that Kingdom: made in the Years 17705 1777» and 1778. 
And brought diwn to the end of 1779. By Arthur Young, Eiq; 
conTinuED. See our lait Month’s Review. f 
five HEN the wretched ftate of agriculture, and indeed of 3 
bya | every fpecies of rural management, in Ireland, is confi- % 
pa- dered, it is no wonder, that gentlemen of fortune and enter- ’ 
with prize are {timulated to exertions much beyond any thing we : 
ber know of in this ifland. Indeed, with us, there is no neceflity for { 
ah. gentlemen to cnyage in undertakings of fuch various compre- } 
the henfion and magnitude. Englifh farmers have, in general, capi- f 
xhi- tals equal to their farms, and the only encouragement they f 
fing — | want, is an advantageous leafe. In Ireland, we obferve a me- 
cha- lancholy reverfe: the tenantry, fome of the opulent graziers 
rrity excepted, are for the moft part an opprefled and impoverifhed race. 
om Their whole attention having been always occupied by their 
d to immediate neceflities, they are unable to look forward to thofe 
, ! reverfionary advantages which arife from an improved fyftem of 
é agriculture, and for which they frequently are to forego prefent { 
gratification and emolument. But even fuppofing their views ‘ft 
: we were more enlarged, and that a {pirit of improvement fhould be 
bid awakened in them, yet the want of capital muft ever be an im- | 
the pediment to their progrefs which in moft cafes will be infur- 
» of mountable. So true, in more fenfes than one, is the wife man’s 
enty obfervation, The deftruction of the poor is their poverty. How 
fohn happy then are thofe who are placed under the patronage of | 
fent men whofe fuperior fortune and abilities enable them to call 
Bay. forth into action thofe powers which, without fuch affiftance, 
nfit they never could have exerted! of men, whofe wealth is em~ 
man, ployed in the diffufion of happinefs !—We were led more im- 


her; mediately into this refleGlion by the account which Mr. Young 
well, gives of the Lord Chief Baron Forfter’s truly aftonifhing im- 


ian; provements : ! 
ndt * Took the road to Cullen, where the Lord Chief Baron Forfter 
rece:ved me in the moft obliging manner, and gave me a variety of 


information uncommonly valuable. He has made the greateft im- 


a provements | have any where met with, The whole country 22 
Pate years ago was a walte fheep walk, covered chiefly with heath, with 
fome dwarf furze and fern. The cabbins and people as miferable as 
10. can be conceived; not a Proteftant in the country, nor a road paff- 
niat able for a carriage. In a word, perfedly refembling other moun- 
£, tainous tracts, and the whole yielding a rent of not more than from ti 


3% tO 4s, an acre. Mr. Forfter gould not bear fo barren a pro- 
perty, and determined to attempt ghe improvement of an eftate of 
§000 acres till then deemed irrecl@imable. He encouraged the: te- 
hants by every f{pecies of perfuafion and expence ; but they had fo ill 
ArT. a0 opinion of the land, that he was forced to begin with 2 or 3000 
Rav. Aug. 1720. H acres 
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acres in his own hands; he did not, however, turn out the people, 
but kept them in to fee the effeét of his operations. 

‘ Thefe were of a magnitude I have never heard before: he had 
for feveral years 27 lime kilns burning ftone, which was brought four 
miles with culm from Milford Elaven. He had 450 cars employed 
by thefe kilns, and paid 700]. a year for culm: the ftone was quar. 
ried by from 60 to 80 men regularly at that work ; this was doing 
the bufinefs with incomparable {pirit—yet had he no peculiar advan. 
tages, but many circumftances againft him, among which his con- 
ftant attendance on the courts, which enabied him to fee Cullen but 
by ftarts, was not the leait. The works were neceffarily left to others 
at a time that he could have wifhed conflantly to have attended 
them. 

‘ While this vaft bufinefs of liming was going forwards, roads 
were alfo making, and the whole tract inclofed in fields of about 10 
acres each, with ditches 7 feet wide, and 6 deep, at 1s. a perch, the 
banks planted with quick and foreit trees. Of thefe fences 70,600 
perches were done. 

‘ In order to create a new race of tenants, he fixed upon the mot 
aftive and induitrious Jabourers, bought them cows, &c. and ad- 
vanced money to begin with little farms, leaving them to pay it as 
they could. ‘Thefe men he nurfed up in proportion to their induftry, 
and fome of them are now good farmers, with 4 Or 500]. each in 
their pockets. He dictated to them what they fhould do with their 
Jands, promifing to pay the lofs, if any fhould happen, while all the 
advantage would be their own. They obeyed him implicitly, and 
he never had a demand for a fhilling lofs. 

* He fixed acolony of French and Englith Proteftants on the land, 
which have flourifhed greatly. In Cullen are 50 families of tradef- 
men, among whom fobriety and induitry are perfectly eftablithed. 

‘ Many of thefe lands being very wet, draining was a confiderable 
operation: this he did very effectually, burying in the drains feveral 
millions of loads of itones. 

‘ The mode in which the Chief Baron carried on the improvement, 
was by fallowing. He ftubbed the furze, &c. and ploughed it, upon 
which he f{pread from 146 to 170 barrels of lime per acre, propor- 
tioning the quantity to the mould or clay which the plough turned 
up. For experiment he tried as far as 300 barrels, and always found 
that the greater the quantity, the greater the improvement. The 
lime coft him od. a barrel on the land: his ufual quantity 160, 
at the expence of 61. an acre, and the total of that expence alone 
thirty thoufand pounds! After the liming, fallowed the land for rye, 
and after the rye took two crops of oats. Throughout the improve- 
ment, the lime has been fo exceedingly beneficial that he attributes 
his fuccefs principally to she ufe of it. Without it, all other circum- 
ftances equal, he has got 3 or 4 barrels an acre of oats, but with it 
20 and 22 of barley. Has compared lime and white marle on an 
improved mountain-foil for flax; that on the lime produced 10c0 lb. 
well fcutched, the other 300 Ib. 

* His great obje&t was to fhew the tenantry as foon as he could, 
what thefe improvements would do in corn, in order to fet them to 
work themfelves. He fold them the corn crops on the ground at 
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gos. an acre: the three crops paid him therefore the expence of the 
Jiming, at the fame time they were profitable bargains to the tenantss 
With the third corn-crop the land was laid down to grafs. Upon 
this operation, after the manuring, ditching, and draining, the old 
tenants very readily hired them. Some feeing the benefit of the 
works, executed them upon their own lands; but their landlord ade 
yinced all the money, and truited to their fuccefs and honetty for the 
payment. This change of their fentiments induced him to build new 
farm-houfes, of which he has erected above 30, all of lime and flone, 
at the expence of above gol. a houfe; the farms are in general about 
So acres each. 

‘ After fix or feven years, the Chief Baron limed much of it a fe- 
cond time on the fod, and the benefit of it very great. It 1s all let 
now on an average at 20s. an acre. Upon the whole, his Lord‘thip 
js clearly of opinion that the improvement has been exceedingly pro= 
ftble to him, befides the pleafure that has attended fo uncommon a 
creation. Ele would recommend a fimilar undertaking to others who 
pofleis wales, and it he had fuch another eltate he would undertake 
it himfelf. 

‘ He alfo allotted a confiderable tract of many acres for planta- 
tions, which are well placed and flourifhing. Ridings are cut in 
them, and they form a very agreeable fcenery. Mr, Foriter, his fon, 
takes much pleafure in adding to them, and has introduced 1700 
forts of Luropean and American plants. ‘The country is now a fheet 
of corn: a greater improvement I have not heard of, or one which 
did more genuine honour to the perfon that undertook it. 

‘This GREAT IMPROVER, a title more deferving eftimation than 
that of a great general or a great minilter, lives now to overlook a 
country flourishing only from his exertions. He has made a barren 
wildernefs {mile with cultivation, planted it with people, and made 
thofe people happy. Such are the men to whom monarchs fhould 
decree their honours, and nations erect their ftatues.’ 

As a fuitable companion to the above piece, we fhall fubjoin 
the picture of Ardmagh, as improved by the prefent Primate : 

* July 23d, his Grace rode out with me to Ardmagh, and thewed 
me {ome of the neble and fpirited works by which he has perfettly 
changed the face of the neighbourhood. ‘The buildings he has 
erected in feven years, one would fuppofe without previous informa- 
tion, to be the work of an attive life, A lift of them will juttify this 
obfervation. 

‘ He has ereéted a very elegant palace, 90 feet by 60, and 4o 
high, in which an unadorned fimplicity reigns. | It is light and pleafe 
ing, without the addition of wings or Jefler parts, which too fre« 
quently wanting a fufficient uniformity with the body of the edifice, 
ae unconnecied wich it in effect, and divide the attention. Large 
and ample offices are conveniently placed behind a plantation at a 
fmall diflance ; around the palace is a large lawn, which fpreads on 
every fide over the hills, and fkirted by young plantations, in one of 
Which is a terrace, which commands a moft beautiful view of colti- 
vated hill and dale. The view from the palace is much improved 


by the barracks, the fchool, and a new chusch at a diflance, all 
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which are fo placed as to be exceedingly ornamental to the whole 
country. 

‘ The barracks were eref&ted under his Grace’s direftions, and 
form a large and handfome edifice. The fchool is a building of con. 
fiderable extent, and admirably adapted for the purpofe: a more 
convenient or a better contrived one, is no where to be feen. There 
are apartments for a mailter, a {chool-room 56 feet by 28, a large 
dining-room and fpacious airy dormitories, with every other necef. 
fary, and a f{pacious play-ground walled in; the whole forming a 
handfome front: and attention being paid to the retidence of the 
matter (the falary is 4col. a year), the fchool flourithes, and muf 
prove one of the greatelt advantages to the country of any thing 
that could have been eitablifhed. This edifice entirely at the Pri. 
mate’s expence. The church is erected of white flone, and having a 
tall fpire, makes a very agreeable objeti, in a country where churches 
and f{pires do not abound—at leaft fuch as are worth looking at. 
Three other churches the Primate has alfo buiit, and done conf- 
derable reparations to the cathedral. 

* He has been the means alfo of erecting a public infirmary, which 
was built by fubfcription, contributing amply to it himfelf. 

‘ A public library he has ereéted at his own expence, given a large 
collection of books, and endowed it. The room is excellently 
adapted, 45 by 25, and 29 high, wich a gallery, and apartments for 
a librarian. 

‘ He has further ornamented the city with a market-houfe and 
fhambles, and been the direct means, by giving leafes upon that 
condition, of almoft new building the whole place. He found ita 
neft of mud cabbins, and he will leave it a well built city of ftone 
and flate. I heard it afferted in common converfation, that his 
Grace, in thefe noble undertakings, had not expended lefs than 
sovioe ]. befides what he had been the means of doing, though not 

irectly at his own expence. 

* When it is confidered that all this has been done in the fhort 
term of feven or eight years, | fhould not be accufed of exaggeration, 
if I faid they were noble and fpirised works undertaken upon a man’s 
paternal eftate ; how much more then are they worthy of praife, when 
executed not for his own potterity, but for the public good ?’ 

The revenues of the primacy are eftimated at 8,ocol. per 
annum, ‘Thus in public works alone this truly munificent pre- 
late has expended more than half his annual income! Ic is faid 
that the lands of the primacy, if let as a private eftate, would 
be worth near one hundred thoufand pounds a year. If every 
fucceeding Primate were to poflefs the noble and princely {pitt 
of the prefent Archbifhop, it would be a happy thing for Ire- 
land if the revenues of the primacy were at their extended 
value. 


the following cuftom equally fingular, of oxen drawing by th 


horns ; which has lately been introduced into that county 
by Lord Shannon? al 
6 


The reproach of forcing draught horfes to pull by the tail, is 
we believe, peculiar to Ireland ; what will our Readers think of 
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‘ Lord Shannon, upon going into tillage 
of horfes was fo great, that : eat up AT rapa artes stag 
which made him determine to ufe bollocks; he did it in the ~linaets 
method of yokes and bows, but they performed fo indifferently, and 
with fuch manifeit uneafinets, that he imported the Fren rf . 
thod of drawing by the horns; and in order to do this off a ily, 
he wrote to a perfon at Bourdeaux to hire him a man who ae phe 
tifed in that method. Upon the correfpondent being a ied ‘“s 
reprefented difficulties attending it, the man who a he 8 ne . 
ing been in Germany for the fame purpof. Vien hich pit 
Shannon gave directions that every thing fhould be bought and fe 
over which the labourer wifhed to bring with him. Accordia ah 
lock of the beft fort, that had been worked three years, was ade a9 
alfo a hay-cart, a plough, harrows, and all the tackle for h 7” : 
them by the horns, which, with the man, were fent over “Hi. re 
lary was to be 400 livres a year, with board, &c. The bull + 3 
livres; tackle for two bullocks, 36. ‘Two cart*, 31 - , aah 
and harrow, 123, which, with other expences paeR nk a . " ough 
and freight 161. 163. Upon the whole, the deperidieni : 17 Ss 
firit to laft, to bring it thoroughly to bear diana ed ° from 
His Lordthip is perfuaded, that the firit year of his ‘ate i pounds, 
ry st his farm, faved him the whole. He has purfacd the te, 
od ever fince, and with the greateft fuccefs. He finds i 
fo perfectly at their eafe, that it is a pl .. ¢ finds the bullocks 
breaking up lays, and for crofs loaehs “4 ms to ee tones for firlt 
Seeiia sindan ends: shh: bee is ne e ufes four, bat in all 
Tite: Ge ix plonae doing re for the firft ploughing of 
did it five or fix inches deep airs, ie ona wees tubble, and they 
it, there was a combination sans all hi - pen BM iniroducin 
hae mong is men againit the pra@i 
2 en determined to carry his point; in ‘Kit asaivor’ 
ible boy wit gre Eve hcg yk fuccefs : one lively ea. 
pipe Mls Pree aes oxen, and worked them readily. His Lord- 
boiinef at er ed this boy to eight pence a day: this did the 
a che ge Phe sce ye ae the example, and fince that he has 
Rochees Ts could manage them, and plough as well as the 
. ey plouzh an acre a day with eafe; and 
aege of corn and hay, coals, &c. Four atloeis a he & very 
= rought twelve barrels of coals, thip ul ay MH bh ¢ French 
e tons; but the tackle of the for ] AC ara Atak 
drew the load above a mil e couple breaking, the other two 
of flag ftone three miles, erty tee I'wo of them drew 35 cwr. 
Sadie tok dh’ Le okt ith eafe; but Lord shannon does not in 
load em in this manner, three tons he think 
cede _ bullocks. Upon the bailiff, Mr Sock propes 
rawn - . ’ ntioni 
great, I ex i oxen, that appeared to me moft extraordiverilt 
the Doane § ed many doubts; his Lordthip immediate] | 
arvelt cart to be loaded half tely ordered 
- a 1020 fheafs of wheat were laid on >i ete ee 
without diffi : ; It, and two oxen d 
at which rate «rg delican then weighed 4o fheafs, the weight bs 
8 aval weicht fi Phage to 6375 Ib. or above three tons, which 
whether in ar or two oxen to draw; I am very much a d 5b 
yokes they would have ftirred the cart fo loaded.’ _ ™ 
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If this account be true, and there can be no reafon to dif. 
pute it, perhaps the Irifh may not be fo much mittaken when 
they infift that a horfe ‘ tired in traces, if put to work by the 
tail, will draw better, quite frefh again.’ The principal ob. 
jection to either method, viz. that of drawing oxen by the 
horns, or horfes by the tail, feems to be, that it is painful to 
the animal: with refpe& to a fingle exertion, there can be no 
doubt but in either cafe they have the power of exerting their 
full ftrength, which peihaps may in fome degree be impeded by 
more artificial modes of draught. 

Mr. Young’s obfervations are by no means confined merely 
to agriculture, or rural affairs ; his work is occafionally embel- 
lithed with matter of more gencral entertainment. “The fketches 
he gives of the common people, who on many accounts are 
much difcriminated from thofe of the fame rank on this fide the 


channel, are frequently curious and amufing. 

‘ Dancing isvery general among the poor people, almoft univerfal 
in every cabbin. Dancing maflers of their own rank travel through the 
country from cabbin to cabbin, with a piper or blind fiddler; and the 
pay is fix pence a quarter. Itis an abfolute fyitem of education, 
Weddings are always celebrated with much dancing ; and a Sunday 
rarely pafles without a dance ; there are very few among them who 
will not, after a hard day’s work, gladly walk feven miles to have 
adance. ‘ohn is not fo lively, but then a hard day's work with him 
is certainly a different affair from what it is with Paddy. Other 
branches of education are likewife much attended to, every child of 
the pooreft family learning to read, write, and caft accounts. 

* There is avery ancient cuftom here, for a number of country 
neighbours among the poor people, to fix upon fome young woman 
that ought, as they think, to be married; they alfo agree upon 4 
‘ young fellow as a proper hufband for her; this determined, they fend 
to the fair one’s cabbin to inform her, that on the Sunday following 
fre is to be horfed, that is, carried on men’s backs. She mutt then 
provide whifky and cyder for a treat, as al! will pay her a vific after 
mafs for a hurling match, As foon as fhe is hor/ed, the hurling be- 
gins, in which the young fellow apzointed for her hufband, has the 
eyes of all the company fixed on him ; if he comes off conqueror, he 
is certainly married to the girl; but if another is victorious, he as 
certainly lofes her, for fhe is the prize of the victor. Thefe trials 
are not always finifhed in one Sunday, they take fometimes two oF 
three; and the common expreffion when they are over is, that /uch 4 
girl was goal’d. Sometimes one barony hurls againft another, but 
a marriageable girl is always the prize. Hurling is a fort of crickets 
but inflead of throwing the ball in order to knock down a wicket; 
the aim is to pafs it through a bent ftick, the ends ftuck in thé 
ground. Inthefe matches they perform fuch feats of aétivity, 4 
ought to evidence the food they live on to be far from deficient i 
pourifiment.’ 

The following paffage will, we apprehend, leave upon the 
mind an impreffion fomewhat fimilar to that which is felt 12 
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contemplating the remains of a venerable tower, that after hav~ 
ing withftood for ages the attacks of hoftility and violence, and 
the depredations of time, at length crumbles infenfibly into 
ay? Clonells, near Caftle Rea, lives O’Conner, the dire& defcend- 
antof Roderick O’Conner, who was King of Connaught 6 or 70° years 
ago; there is a monement of him in Rofcommon church, with his 
fcepter, &c. [ wes told as a certainty, that this family were here 
long before the coming of the Milefians. The pofleffions formerly fo 
great are reduced to 3 or 400}. a year, the family having fared in 
the revolutions of fo many ages, much worfe than the O'Ntels and 
O’Briens. ‘The common people pay him the greateft refpect, and 
fend him prefents of cattle, &c. upon various occafions. They con- 
fider him as the prince of a people involved in one common ruin.’ 

The Tartar Chief Macdermot prefents a fomewhat plea- 
fanter image. 

‘ Another great family in Connaught is Macdermot, who calls 
himfelf Prince of Coolavin; he lives at Coolavin in Sligo, and 
though he has not above 1001. a year, will not admit his children to 
fit down in his prefence. This was certainly the cafe with his fa- 
ther, and fome affured me even with the prefent Chief. Lord 
Kingfborough, Mr. Ponfonby, Mr, O’Hara, Mr. Sandford, &c. came 
to fee him, and his addrefs was curious: ‘* O Hara! ycu are wel 
** come; Sandford, I am glad to fee your mother's fon: (his mother was 
** an O’Brien) as to the ref? of ye. come in as ye can.” Mr. O’Hara 
of Nymphsfeld is in poffeflion of a confiderable eftate in Sligo, 
which is the remains of great poffeffions they had in that country: 
he is one of the few defcendants of the Milefian race.’ 

Mr. Young mentions a very fingular circumttance in natural 
hiftory, which we fhould be glad to fee fatisfatorily accounted 
for. Perch, fays he, appeared in all the lakes of Ireland, and 
in the Shannon, at the fame time, namely, about feventeen 
years ago. The naturalifts will in all probability find this 
problem the bow of Ulyfles. Mr. Young relates another fact 
alfo, which is equally extraordinary: ¢ One caution, fays he, 
{peakit@ of mules, fhould be ufed in relation to their food. If 
wheat-ftraw is cut into chaff and given, it will kill them; the - 
late Bifhop of Elphin loft all his mules by it.? We fhould ra- 
ther fuppofe this accident was owing to fome other circumftance 
which’was unnoticed at the time, 

Of the uncommon fertility of Ireland there are fome inftances 
that almoft ftagger belief. In one place we read of an acre pro- 
ducing 10 loads of hay ; in another, of the fame quantity of 
land producing 16 loads. Thefe, no doubt, are one-horfe-car 
loads. In another place, however, he is more definite, where he 
{peaks of five tons of hay being colleéted from a fingle acre. 

Mr. Young feems to have made it his bufinefs to colleét ver 
accurate information on the fubjeéts of manufactures and fith- 
“ics; we are forry to obferve, that the fame caufe which retards 
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improvement of agriculture, operates equally with refpect like. 
wife to thefe. 

From this political furvey, as it may be called, Ireland ap. 
pears to poflefs many important natural advantages, but the ig 
in a great meafure prevented from making ule of them by want 
of a fufficient capital. It is to be hoped, however, that free: 
dom of trade will open new fources of wealth, and not only 
enable her to enlarge her own capital, but alfo find employment 
for the fuperabundant capital of her more opulent neigh. 
bours. 

Were we to draw conclufions from fuch data as this Tour 
furnithes us with, we might affirm, that Ireland, notwithftand- 
ing the encouragement that is held out by the Dublin Society 
(one of the moft refpectable in Europe), as well as by the Irith 
Parliament, can never become eminent for its agriculture, if 
corn alone is to be the object of cultivation. “The natura} hu- 
midity of the climate, which renders -it frequently neceflary to 
kiln-dry their wheat, a procefs not only expenfive, but prejudi- 
cial alfo to the quality of the grain, will for ever be an obftacle 
that the farmer muft have to contend with. In a climate 
where humidity predominates, and_ where froft is not fevere, 
nature feems to point out thofe plants, which are valuable for 
their leaf, their ftem, or their root, as the proper objects of cul- 
tivation, in preference to grain, which requires more fun anda 
drier atmofphere. Hence we fhould fuppofe that tobacco, 
though we do not find our neighbours have yet availed them- 
felves of the late act for permitting its cultivation, is capable of 
making a very valuable branch of Irifh hufbandry. Should this 
plant become a ftaple commodity, it would probably be the in- 
tereft-of Ireland to grow no more corn than would come in 
the courfe of tillage for turneps and flax: the one being abfo- 
lutely neceflary for the improvement of their fheep and cattle, 
the other for the fupply of their linen manufaétures. 


[To be concluded in our next. | Ci: out 





Aer. Il. 4 Memorial, moft humbly addreffed to the Sovereigns of 
europe, on the prefent State of Affairs between the Old and New 


Doren _ 8vo. 2s. 6d. Almon. 1780. 47 
y HE Editor of this Memorial informs the Public, ‘that it 
was written by a gentleman, lately deceafed, who, from 

fome misfortune in his perfonal relations, left England, and 

took up his refidence in the Azores, or Weftern Ifles ;—that he 

had not been unpractifed in government, or uninformed by ex- 

perience concerning the nature of the European fettlements if 

America ;—and that this Memorial was the jaft refult of his re- 

flections. Whoever was the author, or with whatever circum- 

ftances 
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flances it is ufhered into the world, the work appears to merit @ 
more than common fhare of attention. dies 

Taking it for granted, that North America is de faéio an Ins 
dependent Power *, which has taken its equal ftation with 
other powers, the Memorialift examines into the precife nature 
of this change in the political ftate of the world, and enquires 
what are likely to be the confequences of this change, and with 
what fpirit, and by what conduct, the advancing ftate of 
things fhould be met. In comparing: the amplitude and growth of 
the Old and the New World, he remarks, that in order to pro- 
duce natural greatnefs, befides extent of territory, there muft 
be a natural capability of fyftematic connection. America has 
this advantage, being naturally divided into two extenfive fyf- 
tems, the Northern and Southern; the former pofleffed by the 
Englifh, the latter principally by the Spanifh and Portuguefe. 
There is no where in Europe fuch greatnefs of interwoven and 
combined intereits, as that of North America, ‘The nature of 
the coaft, and of the winds on that coaft, renders navigation, 
through the whole extent, eafy: it has the advantage of large 
internal waters; and its fo'l produces every thing that nature 
requires, luxury covets, or power can ufe. The continent of 
South America has {till greater amplitude of bafis, a greater va~ 
riety of climates, and, as to its flate of fupplies, is further ad- 
vanced towards a natural independence than the powers of 
Europe are aware. ‘They have every variety of fupply, and a 
free communication by aregular marine. In the elevated parts of 
the country, agriculture is in a ftate to afford plenty for home 
confumption, and a furplus for exportation. ‘The Weft fide of 
south America, poflefied by one nation, will rife into an obje& 
of greater magnitude, in activity, wealth and power, than 
that in North America, as it is greater in the variety and extent 
of its internal communication; befides which, it will have 
an uninterrupted intercourfe with the Eaft Indies. r 

* South America is not yet, in its natural courfe, ripe for falling: 
off; nor is it likely, from the flow, official, cautious prudence of ité! 
metropolis, to be forced before its time and feafon to a premature re-) 
volt, as North America has been. As long as the Spanith monarch 
proceeds in adminiltering the affairs and the government of its Ame-. 
rican eftablifhments, with the temper, addrefs and wifdom which it 
obferves at prefent, an indolent, luxurious, fuperftitious people, 
hot much (though much more than the public in general fufpedts) 
acculiomed to think of political arrangements, will continue in @ 
certain depree of {ubjeQion to government, and in a certain degree 
of acquiefcence to commercial reitri€tive regulations in their Euros: 
pean intercourfe, for the fake of a reciprocity of advantage, enjoye 
ment, and protection, which they derive from it. Not being yet 





* This Memorial mult have been writtea in or before the year 
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hardened into a temper for enterprize by force of war, they will conti. 
nue to fay their taxes as a peace offering. But the natives encreafin 
in numbers, beyond any proportion of the number of Old Spaniards, 
‘which the metropolis can fend either as civil governors and magif. 
trates, or as foldiers; having the executive power of all the inferior 
magiftracies in their own hands, by their own eledlion of the magif- 
trates; and having invariably, where their choice operates, a decided 
role ¢o choofe thofe of their own body; they have, fo far as that 
goes, all the power of internal government in their own hands, in which 
the mojelty of the fovereign power never interferes; and whatever fo- 
veceignty the Spanifh monarch holds by the offices of his viceroys, of 
his judges, of his audiencies, his clergy, or his army however ma 
jeftic they may look, or however it may appear to individuals, and, 
in particular exertions, Carry terror: it is a mere tinure at good-will, 
A great country like this, where the community his fo far advanced 
in agriculture, manufalures, arts, and commerce, wherein there is 
fuch amplitude and growth of fiate, is every day growing too large for 
any government in Europe to manage by authority, at the diitance 
of four or five thoufand miles.’ 

* The Spanith government knows, that they, as well as the Eng. 
fith, found themfelves under the neceflity of repealing an arrange- 
ment of revenue which they had made; becaufe they felt that they 
could not carry it into execution by authority, and they fo rightly under- 
fiood their ftrength, as to know that it was not /afe to urge it by force, 
Tr is alfo very well known, that the difputes between the Spanith and 
Portuguefe courts, about the boundaries of the Brazils and the Spa- 
nith provinces, arofe from their not being able jointly to carry into 
effe& a pacification on the cafe, becaufe there are Powers in thofe 
countries, who would not be bound by the decifions of a government, 
whofe laws are of no authority with them, when oppofed to their 
fyftem. The powers I mean, are the governing authority of the 
miffons at Paraguay, This is exactly and preci‘ely the tlate of the 
cafe between the metropolitan government of Spain and its provin- 
cial eftablifhments in South America. I could, by a detailed de- 
fcription of the nature of the country; of the application of the 
Fabour of the inhabitants to its capabilities; of the ftate of the com- 
munity as it lies in nature, and as it is actuated ; all compared with 
the conftitution and adminiftration of the government which is efta- 
blithed there; with the fpirit of the people, both Old Spaniards, 
Creoles, and Indians, fhow that South America is growing too much 
for Spain to manage; that it is x power, to be independent, and 
will be fo in a&, whenever, and as {oon as, any occafion fhall call 
forth that power, Whenever fuch revolt takes place, it will not be 
after the manner or in the form of that of North America. North 
America building on the foundation of its dominion as it lics in na- 
ture, has become a democratic or ariftocratic republic. The falling 
off of South America will be conduéted, in its natural progrefs, by 
the fpirit of fome injured enterprizing genius, taking the lead of a 
fenfe of alienation and of a difpofition of revolt, to the eftablifhment 
of a great monarchy.’ 

The comparifon which the Author next proceeds to make 
between the progrefs of civilization, commerce, &c. in the 
‘ an 
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and New World, has fo much originality, and difcovers fuch 
depth of penetration, that we were tempted to infert the whole 
pallage : but this would carry us beyond our limits. 
This Memorialift next difplays the great advantages which 
America derives from the rapid progrefs of her population (of 
which he gives a circumftantial and apparently authentic de- 
tail), from the general military education and character of the 
people, and from the liberal fpirit of government which already 


‘appears amongit them. On thefe grounds he proceeds to enu~ 


merate fume of the probable effects, which the eftablifhment and 
increafe of this great empire will have on the commercial and 
political f; fem of the Old World. He foretels, that this great 
naval and commercial power will fhortly be courted by all the 
maritime powers of Europe, and will become the arbitrefs of 
the commercial world *. If America decline all connedtions 
with Europe, other than fuch as are commercial, and keep her- 
felf a FREE PORT to all Europe at large, fhe will have a Free 
MARKET with all the nations with whom fhe trades, and will, 
in time, become the chief commercial carrier for the whole 
world. Every article of her produce and manufacture will meet 
others of the fame kind in al} parts of the world, which muft 
operate to moderate the prices of goods, “The Americans will 
become powerful rivals to the Dutch in fhip-building; and 
they will increafe the fpirit of competition, and commercial ac- 
tivity, throughout the world. They will extend their trade to 
the Eaft, aud conteft with the Dutch for the Spice Iflands, on 
the fame ground on which they formerly contefted with the 
Portuguefe. Their fuccefsful commerce and flourifhing ftate 
will raife a general fpirit of adventure, and open the door to 
emigration. Al] the maritime ftates of Europe, feeing the trade 
of America laid open, will feek for a fhare in it. ‘This may be 
attempted either by particular treaties of commerce (which have 
always hitherto been found ineffectual), or by a General Com- 
mercia! Council, to fettle the common terms of trade with this 
Free Port. In fuch a negociation, all ideas of exclufive privi- 
lege, and all monopolizing fyftems, muft be given up as detri- 
mental to all parties; and commerce mutt be eftablifhed on the 
broad, and only fecure and beneficial ground, of unreftrained 
and equal intercourfe. Such a General Council of Commerce 
might remain a perpetual feat of juftice, in all difputes refpect- 
ing trade and navigation; which would be of infinite ufe to re- 
cal the nations of Europe from that ftate of piracy to which 


Ps 





* The eftablifhment, however, of this fuppofed new empire in the 
weltern world, feems, at prefent, to be removed to a period of time 
much more remote than our Memorialift might (not without fome 
*pptarance of reafon) apprehend, at the time of his writing. 
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they are returning, to the total abrogation of the laws of naa 
tions, and the entire deftruction of all principle. ! 

On thete points our Memorialift expatiates at large, with fo 
much clearnefs of information, and {trength of argument, that 
it is with difficulty we reftrain ourfelves from making farther 
extracts from this interefting publication, which is probably the 
work of fome eminent mafter, who choofes to conceal himfelf 


behind a peculiar ftyle, and a fictitious tale. E 
' 





—ap 


Art. 1V. A Differtation on the Language, Literature, and Manners 
of the Eaftern Nations. Originally prefixed to a Dittionary, Per. 
fian, Arabic, and Englith. The second Edition. ‘To which is 
added, Part If. Containing additional Obfervations. ‘Together 
with further Remarks on a new Analyfis of Ancient Mythology; 
in Anfwer to an Apology *, addrefled to the Author, by Jacob 
Bryant, Efg. By John Richardfon, fq; F. S. A. of the Middle 
Temple, and of Wadham College, Oxford. 8vo. 7:5. Boards, 
Murray, &c. 

S there hath been an unufual delay in the account of this 
book, it is neceflary to inform our Readers, that it hap- 

pened to be put into the hands of one of our affociates, who, 
from a peculiar concurrence of circumftances, has been pre- 
vented from fooner difcharging his obligation to the Public. 
This Reviewer, however, will not add tothe evil already incurred, 
by taking occafion, from the late appearance of the prefent Ar- 
ticle, to pay a flighter attention to Mr. Richardfon’s Work than 
its importance deierves: and as that gentleman, by the publi- 
cation of the fecond volume of his Dictionary, hath now com- 
pleted his whole defign, we fhall unite together our review of 
the different parts of this great undertaking. 

The firft chapter of the Differtation treats on Eaftern lan- 
guage, and is divided into three fections. In the firft fection, 
the Author makes fome obfervations on the connexion of lan- 
guage with manners, and on the darknefs in which the origin 
of ancient tongues is involved. In giving a fhort hiftory of the 
Arabic language, Mr. Richardfon obferves, that the Ko- 
reifh tribe, who were the nobleft and the moft learned of all the 
Weftern Arabs, and who were alfo the greateft merchants, paid 
fuch an uncommon attention to the promoting of literary emu- 
Jation, and the refinement of their language, that their dialect 
became the pureft, the richeft, and the moft polite of all the 
Arabian idioms +. It was ftudied therefore in preference to all 
the reft; and, about the beginning of the feventh century, bee 
came the general language of Arabia; the other dialeéts being 
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* This Apclogy we have not feen; and are informed that it was not 
publifhed. 
t See more of this fubje& in our account of Mr. Richardfon’s Aras 
bic Gsammar, Rev, vol. lix. p. 441. 
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either incorporated, or fliding gradually into difufe. Pocock, in 
his preface to the Carmen Tograi, mentions a circumftance 
which may give fome idea of the pains which the Arabians 
have taken with their language, A King having fent toa 
grammarian for the books in his poffeffion relative to that 
tongue, he defired the meflenger to inform the monarch, that, 
if he wifhed to have them, he muft fend fixty camels to carry 
the Dictionaries alone. 

Our Author, in the fecond f¢Gion, which contains ftritures 
on the language of ancient Perfia, is very fevere on Dr. Hyde, 
and on Monf. Anquetil Du Perron. ‘Thofe fragments of the 
fuppofed works of Zoroafter, which Dr. Hyde has given us, 
under the title of Sadder, are, My. Richardfon fays, the wretched 
rhymes of a modern Parfi Deftour (prieft) who lived about three 
centuries ago: whillt the publications of Monf. Anquetil Du 
Perron {Oriental Interpreter to the King of France) carry pal- 
pable marks of the total or partial fabrication of modern times. 
In fupport of this idea, fome remarks are made on the Zeud 
Avefa, publifhed by him, from whence it is concluded, 
that the Zend language is not genuine, and that M. Anguetil 
has produced no difcovery which can flamp his publications 
with authority *, The {pecimens of old Perfian, in Hyde’s Re- 
ligio Veterum Perfarum, are aflerted, likewife, to be fimply mo- 
dern language in ancient characters. 

Thefe charges are farther confirmed in the third fe@ion, in 
which Mr. Richardfon relates the changes introduced, by the 
Arabian conqueft, in the government, religion, and language of 
Perfia. Both the Maccdonians and Arabians perfecuted the re- 
ligion of the Magi, and deftroyed their books; and the confe- 
quence of thefe perfecutions, as well as of the general ravages of 
time and conqueft, was, that the original works of the Perfian 
lawgiver have long been loft; and nothing now remains, bear- 
ing the names of thofe once celebrated books, but the abfurd 
ceremonials of the modern Guebres, which preferve, apparent- 
ly, no nearer refemblance to the ancient worfhip of Perfia, than 
the corrupted tenets of the Mingrclians or Georgians have to 
the Chriftian religion. Even the Parfis of Guzerat acknowledge, 
that fo far from now poflcfiing the ancient books of Zoroafter, 
they have not fo much as one fingle copy faved by their ancef- 
tors from the general wreck in the feventh century. The tenth 
Century was the great epoch of the revival of Perfian learning, 
and from that time till the fifteenth century was its moft flou- 
rifhing period. The epic poet Firdoufi difplays an WMagination 
and {moothnefs of numbers hardly inferior to.Homer. From 
the above period, a literary rivalfhip feems to have fubfifted 
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* See our account of the Zend Ave/fa, in the 45th volume of our 
Review, p. 561. 
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amoneft the Mohammedan princes who had difmembered the 


Khalifat; every Sultan confidering it as an object of the firft 
confequence, to number amonyft his friends, the moft celebrated 
poets or philofophers of their age. No expence was fpared to 
allure them to their courts ; and no refpect was wanting to fix 
a continuance of their attachment. Some ftriking irftances of 
the attachment of the Eaftern princes to men of genius are re« 
lated by our Author, who concludes the fection with an ace 
count of the caufes which, for the laft three centuries, have als 
moft extinguifhed the literary fire of the Periians and Arabians, 
and with pointing out the ufefulnefs of the Perhan and Arabic 


languages. 

The fecond chapter, which is upon ancient oriental hiftory 
and tradition, and comprifes fix feftions, contains a variety of 
Curious and ingenious matter, mixed with fome very queftion- 
able affertions and obfervations. Having employed the firf 
fection in defcanting upon the uncertainty of hiftory in general, 
Mr. Richardfon proceeds to give a fhort view of the early pe- 
riods of the Perfian hiftory, which he acknowledges to be dif- 
ficured by the marvellous, though he thinks that it ought not 
to be entirely rejected. ‘The difagreement between the Grecian 
and the Afiatic hiftory of Perfia is reprefented by him in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

‘ The Kaianian dynafty being fuppofed then to commence nearly 
about 600 years before the birth of our Lord, this brings us to the 
reign of that King of the Medo-Perfians, called by the Greeks Cys 
axares; which, according to Sir Ifaac Newton’s conjecture, is fup- 
pofed to have begun in the year of Nabonafar 137 (about 610 before 
Chrift). From this period till the Macedonian conquelt, we have 
therefore the hillory of the Perfians, as given us by the Greeks; and 
the hiftory of the Perfians, as written by themfelves. Between thote 
clafies of writers, we might naturally expect fome difference of facts; 
but we fhould as naturally look for a few great lines, which might 
mark fome fimilarity of ftory: yet, from every refearch which I have 
had an opportunity to make, there feems to be nearly as much re- 
femblance between the annals of England and Japan, as between the 
European and Afiatic relations of the fame empire. The names and 
numbers of their Kings have no analogy ; and in regard to ihe moft 
{plendid facts of the Gieek hiftorians, the Perfians are entirely filent. 
We have no mention of the Great Cyrus, nor of any King of Perfiay 
who, in the events of his reign, can apparently be forced into 4 
fimilitude. We have no Cra/us, King of Lydia; nor a fyllable of 
Cambyfes, or of his frantic expedition againit the Ethiopians. Smers 
dis Magus, and the fucceffion of Darius, the fon of Hy/fta/pes, by the 
neighing of his horfe, are to the Perfans circumitances equally un- 
known as the numerous affaffinations recorded by the Greeks. Nota 
veftige is, at the fame time, to be difcovered of the famous battles of 
Marathon, Thermopylae, Salamis, Platea, or Mycale; nor of that pro 
digious force which Xerxes led out of the Perfian empire to overwhelm 
the ftates of Greece. Minately attentive as the Perfian hiltorians are 
to their numerous wars with the Kings of Turan or Scythia; and 1¢- 
cording, 
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cording, with the fame impartiality, whatever might tarnifh as well 
gs agorandize the reputation of their country; we can, with little 
preieace to reafon, fappofe, that they fhould have been filent on 
events of {uch magnitude; had ary record remained of their exift- 
ence, or the fainieit tradition commemorated their confequences. 
Xerxes, according to Herodotus, crofied the Hellefpont, attended by 
no fewer than 5,283,220 fouls, and efcaped back alone in a ffhing= 
boat; the whole almott of this mighty hoit periihing by the fword, 
by famine, or by difeate. The deitroction of fuch a nomber would 
have convelfed the whole of Afia, had it been united under one em- 
ire; could it pofibly have been unfeltin Peri:a? Can any inan who has 
mad2 the Jeatt obfervation, at the fame time, on hiflory, fuppoie, for 
amoment, that fuch myriads could by any means have been main- 
tained in one collected body; even in the present times, when the 
art of war, in that particular department, has arrived ata degree of 
perfection unknown ta thofe ruder ages. The greateft armies, of 
which we have any ravional information, are thofe of Jengiz Khan 
and Tamerlane, the molt defpotic and the moft powerful conquerors 
on record: yet thefe princes, in all their mighty atchievements, were 
feldom fellowed by 300,009 men. We are told, indeed, that the 
army of Tamerlane, on his return frem the conqueft of India; when 
he meditated the deftraction of Bajazct, and of the Sultans of Egypr 
and Baghdad, amounted to near 800,000 men, previous to the battles 
of Damafcus and Ancyra, Yet thofe troops were difperfed in differs 
ent divilions ; they were beficging many diftant places at the fame 
period of time; and were not, after all, a fixth part of the reputed 
army of Xerxes: though Tamerlane poffeffed then an empire and an 
authority incomparably fuperior to that of the Perfian monarchs in 
the higheft zenith of their power; and was then marching agaiait 
potentates of infinitely higher political coufequence than the Gre- 
cians at the fuppofed period of this tremendous invafion. But the 
ftates of Greece appear, in fact, with regard to the Perfians, to have 
been too far removed from that degree of importance which could 
hold them up as objects of fuch high ambition, or of fuch :nighty ree 
fentment. ill the reign of Philip of Macedon, they are hardly 
mentioned by the Perfian writers, but as tributaries to the Perfian 
empire. Thofe famous invafions may poflibly therefore have been 
fimply the movements of the governors of Afia Minor; to enforcea 
tribute, which the Perfians might often claim, and the Greeks migit. 
never pay. Marathon, Salamis, and other celebrated ba:tles may 
indeed have been real events; but ** numerous as the fands on the 
“* fhore,” is an idea which, in all times, has been annexed to de- 
feated armies: and the Grecian writers, to dignify their country, 
may have turned the hyperbole into hiftoric fact; and {welled the 
thoufands of the Perfiaz Satrap into the millions of the Perfian King.’ 
It is not impoffible, according to our Author, that fome of. 
thefe famed events may have been the mere defcents of pirates 
or private adventurers ; either with a view to plunder, or to re« 
taliate fome fimilar expedition of the Greeks. Piracy being 
deemed honourable in ancient times, there may have been many 
ludjects of the Perfian empire in that profefiion. ** Greece, as 
well as other countrics, may have been often the theatre of their 
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rapine and devaftation: whilft their fuccefs or difcomfiture 
muft have been events of too little moment to reach the ears or 
engage the attention of the Shahinfhah, or King of Kings, at 
the remote cities of Perfepolis and Balkh.” Such are Mr, 
Richardfon’s fentiments ; and, in the farther courfe of his en. 

uiry, he is able to trace only one fingle fact of confequence in 
which the Eaftern and Grecian hiftorians agree, and that is, 
the Macedonian conquef?. Even with regard to this event, the 
detail of the Perfian correfponds with that of the Grecian writ- 
ers in nothing but the cataftrophe. 

In the third fection, our Author purfues his plan, of dif- 
crediting the accounts the Greeks .have given of the affairs of 
Perfia, by arguments which, though ingenious, are fo evidently 
precarious and conjectural, that we fhall] not trouble our Read- 
ers with any notice of them. What he advances, in the next 
fection, concerning Queen Semiramis, the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, Sefoftris, and the contradictions in the Grecian hiftorians 
and the modern chronologers upon thefe fubjeéts, is more to 
the purpofe. Certain it is, that the ftory of the Argonauts 
abounds with too many inconfiftencies to be worthy of much 
‘credit; and the reafons afigned by Sir John Marfham and Sir 
Ifaac Newton, for fuppofing the Shifhak, King of Egypt, men- 
tioned in Scripture, to be the fame perfon with the famous Se- 
foftris of the ancients, though not deftitute of plaufibility, and 
approved of by feveral learned men, will fcarcely ftand the teft 
of fober inveftigation. 

Mr. Richardfon, in the fifth fection, undertakes to fhew, 
that the chronology of the Sacred /Vritings has been perplexed 
by endeavouring to reconcile it with that of the Greeks. Under 
this head, he treats the opinion fo generally entertained by di- 
vines, that the famous Cyrus was foretold by the prophet 
Ifaiah, as abfolutely groundlefs, and fupports his own fenti- 
ment by fome chronological arguments, which, to fay the beft 
of them, are very precarious, and in which, indeed, we have 
ourfelves no doubt of his being miftaken. As an attachment 
to the chronology of Greece feems, in our Author’s eftimation, 
to have led to many unneceflary liberties with Scripture, he 
confiders how far the hiftorians of Afia correfpond with the fa- 
cred writings. But the correfpondence pointed out by him 
appears not a little imperfect, and is not, we apprehend, more 
worthy of notice than the fyftems of the writers whom Mr, 
Richardfon has exploded, The ftrefs he has laid on thofe mo- 
dern compilations, the Jewifh Chronicles, induces us to be- 
lieve that his ftrength doth not lie in chronological enquiries 
and difcuffions. The apparent conclufions to be drawn from 
the whole of his preceding obfervations are, he fays, ¢ That 


the Greeks and Romans in their ancient hiftories, efpecially of 
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diftant countries, are often wrong ; and, in general, liable to 
fufpicion : that their accounts of the Eaft, as well with regard 
to manners, as hiftoric faéts; are inconfiftent with the Afiatic 
authors ; irreconcileable with Scripture ; contradictory in them- 
felves; and often impoffible in nature: that as the later writers, 
Diodorus, Strabo, Plutarch, are often in complete oppofition 
to the earlier hiftorians, and complain of the repugnances with 
which they are every where perplexed, nothing can more ftrong- 
ly point to a fundamental error: that modern chronologers, 
commentators, and compilers of ancient hiftory, differ likewife 
greatly in opinion; fupporting frequently their fyftems by 
points of a moft doubtful complexion, and rejecting others of a 
far more probable appearance: that a refemblance in names is 
often preferred to a confiftency in facts: that the inventions of 
fuperftition, or the fictions of poets, are often viewed as real 
events ; and the fame critical accuracy employed in fixing the 
early epochs of imaginary beings, as in refolving the moft ra- 
tional truths of more authentic times: that fuch bcing the un- 
certain bafis of ancient ftory, no materials ought to be defpifed : 
that the Perfian and Arabian hiftorians are entitled to attention, 
in whatever regards their own countries ; their relations being 
grounded at leaft on national belief; and national. belief never 
originating without fome foundation: that the mere priority in 
time of the Weftern to the Eaftern writers, when unfupported 
by circumitances of higher evidence, fhould give no preterence 
in regard to authority; as, upon the fame principles, we might 
tank a Ctefias before Plutarch; a Roger de Hoveden before Hume; 
or a Gresory of Tours before De Thou: that we may perceive 
fome ftrony lines of truth in the Eaftern hiftorians, from their 
concurrence with the Bible, in the few facts mentioned above ; 
whilft even their filence on fome heads, with their flight varia- 
tion in others, furnifh high prefumption of their authenticity : 
for had they been exactly in conformity with the Scripture, we 
fhould naturally have concluded; that their materials had been 
borrowed from thence; and confidered them merely in the 
light of tranflations. But the manner in which they are told 
fhows, that the great lines were independently known in Per- 
fia; and that the difference is fimply what might have been ex- 
pected between facred writers, who had every opportunity of 
information, and the annaliits of another country, who neither 
had fuch advantages, nor were fo deeply interefted in the 
events,’ 

Were we to make diftin@ remarks on every thing advanced 
by our Author which might admit of doubt and ditcuffion, we 
fhould be carried far beyond the bounds to which this article 
muit be confined. But it is impoffible to pafs over what he 
hath faid concerning the Grecian hiftory of the Perfian empire 
Rey, Aug. 1780. i without 
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without notice. No reafonable critic can have the leaft objedtion 
to the fulleft and freeft inquiry into this matter, As it is undoubt. 
edly right that the Eaftern hiftorians fhould have a fair and 
candid hearing, we fincerely wifh that their accounts may be 
produced and examined, and that every degree of credit may be 
paid to them which they fhall be found, upon a clofe and fober 
inveftigation, to deferve, Neither have we fuch a bigoted at 
tachment to the Greek writers, as not to be fenfible that they 
are liable to miftakes, that they are probably very erroneous with 
regard to numbers, and that they may have been mifled by na- 
tional vanity. But, after all, Mr. Richardfon muft be capable 
of affording us a profpect of a far fuperior evidence to what he 
has hitherto given, before he can perfuade us to reject the rela- 
tions of the Grecian hiftorians in fo peremptory a manner as he 
hath done in the paflages above cited. It is not eafy to conceive 
that thefe hiftorians could be fo totally ignorant or mifinformed 
in the events recorded by them. They wrote at a period which 
was near the time when the facts related by them happened, 
They wrote whilft the Perfian empire fubfifted, and whilft its 
conneétion with the republics and colonies of Greece was an ob- 
jet of the greateft notoriety. They were themfelves enlightened 
and polifhed men, and wrote among an enlightened and po- 
lifhed people. Their hiftories were recited before the Grecians 
and others, who aflembled together, from all*quarters, at the 
public games ; and were an appeal to the knowledge of every 
man that was prefent. Xenophon in particular, who was fo 
excellent a philofopher as well as an hiftorian, and who pof- 
{fled a calm and candid mind, had the opportunity of going 
far into the territories of the Perfian empire, and by his engage- 
ments with the younger Cyrus and his adherents, could not fail 
of receiving much authentic information concerning that empire. 
But it is not upon the teftimony of the Greek hiftorians alone 
that the credit of the leading facts, with relation to the monar- 
chy of Perfia, depends. ‘lvhefe facts are continually alluded to, 
and confirmed, by the Grecian poets, orators, and philofophers ; 
and the evidence that might hence be collected would be found 
uncommonly ftriking and important. To fuppofe, therefore, as 
Mr. Richardfon has done, that the connections between Greece 
and the Perfian empire were events of too little moment to 
reach the ears or engage the attention of the King of kings, is 
carrying hiftorical tcepticifm to a moft unjuftifiable extrava- 
gance. We are afraid that our Author, during his itudy of the 
Faftern languages, forget his Greek learning ; for we will not 
fay, that if ever he had paid a proper regard to it, he could not 
have advanced fo ftrange a fuppofition. What is it, too, that 
he has to oppofe to the accounts of Perfia left us by the Gre- 
eians? He hath himfelf informed us, that the ancient Perfian 
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Viterature was almoft entirely annihilated by the Arabian con- 
yeft in the feventh century; and that the principal hiftorians. 
of Perfia, now known in Europe, are all fubfequent to the 
Mohammedan zera. Firdoufi, who is the oldeft of thefe writ- 
ers, lived 1500 years after Cyrus, and 350 years after the de- 
fruction of the fecond Perfian monarchy. He was likewifles 
according to Mr. Richardfon’s own defcription of him, an Epic 
Pret, who, in his romantic hiftory of the Kings and Heroes of 
Perfia, difplays an imagination and fmoothnefs of numbers | 
hardly inferior to Homer ; and who hath interwoven in his 
gems the whole fanciful range of Perfian enchantment. Un- 
til, therefore, fome better authorities can be produced than we 
have yet any account of, the Greek hiftorians muft be permitted 

to retain their general credit, r- 
While our Author was engaged in difplaying the utility of 
the Arabic and Perfian languages in throwing light on early 
times, it was fcarcely poflible that he fhould avoid taking notice 
of Mr. B:yant’s celebrated analyfis of ancient mythology. That 
very learned gentleman, though confefledly ignorant of thefe 
languages, hath, neverthelefs, dealt largely in etymology, and 
endeavoured to confirm his fyftem from particles and words 
which ave evidently of Eaftern original. Here then is opened a 
fair field of difcuffion; and accordingly, Mr, Richardfon has 
employed the fixth fection of his fecond chapter in confidering 
the fubject. After flightly touching on what Mr. Bryant has 
advanced to eftablifh the univerfality of the deluge from Gentile 
authorities, our ingenious writer examines more at large the 
Cuthite or Amonian worthip of the Sun and Fire; as the {trong 
eft arzuments may hence be deduced, to demonftrate the utility 
of the Arabic and Perfian languages, in relation to the hiftory 
and mythology of ancient times; and to fhow convincingly, at 
the fame time, that the moft intimate acquaintance with the 
literature of Greece and Rome will lead the greateft critical 
acumen but a little way without fuch affiftance. The refult of 
our Author’s ftri€tures on Mr. Bryant’s etymologies, is, that 
though, like an able General, that gentleman has made ad- 
mirable difpofitions even on bad ground, and his arguments 
will ever command refpect, yet the ftations he has choien muft 
baffle all his fkill to defend. Without an acquaintance with the 
* Eaftern tongues, fays Mr. Richardfon, all analyfis of Eaftern 
names muft be completely fanciful: for whilft numbers of 
words, which may be exprefled perfeétly alike in European cha 
racters, have roots and meanings totally different ; others, which, 
in the eye of a ftranger to the dialeéts, may bear no refem- 
blance, will claim the fame radical origin, and poflefs little va- 
ration of fenfe. Widely differing, therefore, as thofe Eaftern 
inflexions are from the genius of European tongues, it muft 
I 2 be 
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be evident, even to thofe who have never made them an objed 
of ftudy, that the fame principles which might guide an ip. 
quirer through the etymologies of the one clafs, muft, in gene. 
ral, palpably miflead his refearches in the other.’ 

The third chapter of the firft part of the work before us, 
conlifts of ten fections, and comprehends many entertaining ob. 
fervations on eaftern manners. The fubjeéts here confidered 
by Mr. Richardfon, are, the channels through which Eaftern 
cuftoms may have flowed into Europe; the prevalence of the 
feudal fyftem in the Eaft in early times; oriental notions of fu. 
pernatural beings ; the old Perfian xra, and the feftivals cele. 
brated by the Perfians in honour of their fuperintending angels; 
the traces of chivalry in the Eaft, and the importance of 
womeii among the Arabians, Perfians, and Tartars; the Eaft- 
efn mufic; private war, and compofitions for homicide; the 
generofity and hofpitality of the Afiatics ; the trial by Ordeal; 
and the adminiftration of juftice. We could enlarge, with plea- 
fure, on what our Author hath faid upon thefe topics ; but we 
muft be contented with referring our Readers to the Differta- 


tion itfelf. : 
[To be concluded in another Article. | K . 





Art. V. Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick, Efq. Interfperfed 
with Characters and Anecdotes of his Theatrical Contemporaries. 
The whole forming a Hiltory of the Stage, which includes a Period 
of Thirty-fix Years. By Thomas Davies. 8vo. 2 Vols, tos, 
Davies. 1780. 


T is happy for the memory of David Garrick, that his hif- 
tory has been given by a writer who knew him well, and who 
was duly qualified not only to delineate, with truth, the por- 
trait of the man, in private life, but to judge rightly of his 
public merit :—to do juftice both to his moral charaéter, and 
to his profeffional excellence. 

Mr. Garrick, in the opinion of many, who knew him not in- 
timateiy, was a verfatile character, formed by nature on a plan 
fimilar to Dryden’s Zimri: 

A man fo various, that he feem’d to be 

Not one but all mankind’s epitome— 

But this is not the precife idea ; for Garrick muft then have had 
much bad as well as good in his compofition ; which was by no 
means the cafe. He was not, it is true (any more than other 
men), free from failings; but his failings were few, and of no 
great magnitude. Gold{mith feems to have formed a jufter,nde 
uion of him, when he happily characterized him as 


An abitract of all that is pleafing in man, 


oe 
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Mr. Garrick has been often cenfured as an avaricious man *'; 
a charge which is warmly and, we believe, juftly obviated by 



































Bi Mr. Davies ; who obferves that, ¢ by fome he was faid to be | 
arfimonious, nay, avaricious: others gave out that he made too 

es reat and oftentatious a parade of magnificence, unbecoming the uJ 

~ F condition of a player. To attempt to pleafe all the world, would 

red be juft as idle, as to defpife its cenfures when founded upon truth or 

ern probability, Mr. Garrick kept a plentiful table; he rejoiced to fee 

the | his friends at his board; he kept horfes and carriages, and had a 

fue § number of fervants, and equipage, fuch as became a man of his large 

le. fortune ; but all his expences were regulated by the ftrifteft wco- 

Is; § nomy. ; 

of That Mr. Garrick took delight in accumulating (well-earned) 

ft. wealth, is a fuppofition not to be controverted ; nor is he to be 

the cenfured for procuring and infuring to himfelf, by the laudable 

al; exertion of thofe rare faculties which nature had fo abundantly 

ea. beftowed on him, the godlike pleafure of diftributing that 

we wealth, to make others as well as him‘elf happy.—It is the 


tas man of ceconomy alone, who is able to do this without depart 





ing, in any inftance, from the right line of ju/fice to all, The | 
fons of extravagance and prodigality may promote the intereft of f 

* individuals by their profufion, but as they do not mean well, 

™ the; merit no commendation: on the contrary, the contempt 

fed and derifion of mankind is all the recompence they can expect 

es, to obtain for their thoughtlefs diffipation and ruined fortunes, 

iod That Mr. Garrick’s generofity was great, if not unbounded, 

OS. we wanted not the teftimony of Mr. Davies to inform us; but 

se * Mr. Davies pronounces jealoufy to have been Mr. Garrick’s 

t ‘ worlt fault.” It was in him, jays our Auihor, ‘ little lefs than 


envy, that hateful difeafe of the mind, from which few men are ex- 





DI empt, yet what all men difown ; for I never knew any man, but one, 
his who had the honefty and cour..2ze to confefs that he had a tincture of 
ind envy in him +. He, indeed, generoufly owned that he was not a 
flranger to it; at the iame time be declared that he endeavoured to 
in- fubdue it. 
lan Mr. Garrick, who fcarce ever had a competitor, and, perhaps, 
will never have an equal, was weak enough to be alarmed at every 
fhadow of a rival. Though, in the opinion of the world, he ftood 
upon a pedeltal, looking down upon all ators as his interiors; yet, 
fometimes, from the impulfe of theatric jealoufy, he would conde- 
iad icend to raife the meaneft furub of the itage to a level with himéelf. 
no This feems to have been a proper punifhment for his want of can- 
rer dour; for I never remember to have heard him fpeak warmly in the 
no commendation of any actor, living or dead. If great examples can 
oe excufe or alleviate a fault fo unworthy of fuch a man, we can bring’ 


a Pope, an Addifon, and many others, to fpeak for him, who were 
equally guilty, with a much greater degree of ill-will,’ 


$ Dr. Johnfon, 
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for the fatisfaction of our Readers, we fhall here take the Op. 
portunity of tranfcribing what our Bographer has advanced og 
this head,—as it will be no difagreeable fpecimen of his flyle 
and manner, 

‘ The abhorrence of profufion and waite he imbibed from his earlieg 
years; and this moderation, during that tide of wealth which flowed 
in upon him conttanily, enabled him to co many acts of kindnefs and 
charity. No man feemed more anxious to get money, and none 
more willing to beftow it generoufly. ‘lo thofe who knew the fams 
he conftantly gave away, it would appear, that his fole end of ac. 
Quiring wealth was for the beneft of others, | fhall not taik of his 
more public charities and contributions ; T mean fuch actions only as 
were lefs known to the world ; his benevo!ence was not a fudden flart 
of humour, as fhewed itfelf in fuch a€ts of favour as proceed from 
fudden whim and caprice ; his bounty refembled a large, nobie, and 
flowing river, 

That glorify’d the banks which bound it in. 

Tt was a very honourable circumftance of his life, that in the very 
dawnings of fuccefs, when he [irit tafled of fortune’s favours, and had 
acquired a very moderate portion of riches, he opened his hand to 
thofe who folicited his kindnefs, and was ready to 2ffit all who ape 
plied to him. His mind was fo bountiful, that he fcarce knew what 
it was to deny. He was once folicited by a friend to give a uifle to 
a poor widow. He afked how much he fhould give. About two 
guineas, No, that Iwill not. Why, then, give what you pleafe, 
‘He prefented his friend with a bank-note of 301. Of this I thould 
defpife the mention, if it were a matter of rarity and wonder. A 
gentlewoman, who had known him from his youth, and had been 
acquainted with his relations at Lichfeld, applied to him for afhitt- 
ance in her neceflities. He made her a prefent of one hundred pounds. 
He had feveral almoners, to whom he gave fums of money to diitribuce 
to fuch objects as they approved. Heaven only knows the extent of that 
beneficence which flowed continually from this large-minded man, 

‘ ‘There are two remarkably gencrous deeds of Mr. Garrick, 
which are fo well authenticated, that it would be an act of injuitice to 
his memory to conceal them from the world. A gentleinan of fafhion, 
and a man univerfalily beloved and efteemed, borrowed five hundred 
pounds of Mr. Garrick, for which fum he gave his note of hand. By 
fome viciflitude of fortune the affairs of this gentleman were greatly 
diftreffed; his friends and relations, who loved him, were determined 
to free him from vuneafinefs, by fatisfying his creditors. A day of 
meeting for that purpofe was appointed, on which they were to be 
very cheerful. Mr. Garrick heard of it, and inftead of taking ad- 
vantage of the information to put in his claim, he inclofed the 500. 
note in a letter, in which he told the gentleman, that he had been 
informed, that a jovial meeting was to take place between him and 
his friends, and that it was to be a bonfire-day, he therefore defired 
he would confign the inclofed note to the flames. 

‘ The other anecdote is ftill more to Mr. Garrick’s honour. He 
was very intimate with an eminent furgeon, who died feveral years 
fince, a very amiable man, who often dined and fupped with Mr 


and Mrs. Garrick. One day after dinner the gentleman declans® 
that 
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that his affairs were in fuch a fituation, that without the afliftance of 
a friend, who wou!d lend him a thoufand pounds, he thould be at a 
lofs what to do. A thoufand pounds! faid Mr. Garrick, that is a 
devilith large fum! Well now, pray what fecurity can you give for 
that noney ? Upon my word, replied the furgeon, no other than my 
own. Here’s a pretty fellow, faid Rofcius, turning to Mrs, Garrick, 
he wants a thoufand pounds upon his perfoaal fecurity ! Well, come, 
I'l] tell you one thing for your comfort; 1 know a man, that at my 
defire will lend you a thoufand pounds. He immediately drew upon 
his banker for that fum, and gave the draft to his fiiend. Mr. Gar- 
rick never afked for, or received a fhilling of it, 

‘ Innumerable itories of humanity, gencrofity and charity, could 
be told of him, enough to fill avoiume, I have heard Dr. Johnfoa 
fay, that he believed David Garrick gave away more money than 
any man in London. Some, perhaps, may call his charity oftenca- 
tion; be it fo, but oftentation is not avarice. Strip every man that 
does an adt of kindnefs of the love of fame in doing it, and to what 
afmall heap you will reduce that vaft mountain of benevolence of 
which the world now boatts! Such oftentation as Mr. Garrick’s, if it 
was oftentation, was a glorious virtue; and I heartily with he had 
many imitators. 

‘ The true charaéter of a man is always more accurately known to 
his neighbours than to the world at large; to thofe who live with 
him, near him, and round about him, than to perfons at a difiance. 
Go ther, you who {till entertain a doubt of Mr. Garrick’s charity 
and benevolence ; go to Hampion, and jeain waat every inhabitant 
of that village will fay of him; they will tell you, from their own 
knowledpe and experience, that his lofs is generaily and heavily felc; 
that i¢ is 10 great, they cannot hope it will be foon repaired; that the 
poor inhabitants of that place have, in hum, loit a kind friend and 
an affetionate father; that his benefaciiuns to them were continually 
increafing ; that, amongit o:her inilances of his paternal regard for 
the poor, he had, a few years befure his death, infiteted a lutie an- 
hoa! featt for children. Every fiitt of May he invited ail the chii- 
cren of the villape to come into his parden; there he diftributed to 
them large pieces of cake, with a finall prefent of money; and on 
this anuiveriacy, | have been told, it was his intention in future to 
have increafed his donations. He was as great a prodigy of unlimiced 
bounty, as of extenfive genius. 

* To concludes No man of his profeffion had ever been fo much 
the objeét of admiration ; few men were ever mure beloved; nor was 
any man better fermed to adern fociety, or more fincerely dsfpoted 
and qualined to ferve mankind, than David Garrick.’ 

In the next number of our Review, we propofe to give a 
father account of this very entertaining and agreeably written 
piece of biography 3—a work which may be contidered (as the 
title-page imports) not merely as an account of the life of our 
Celebrated Rofcius, but as the hiftory of the Britifh ftage during 

'. Garrick’s time :—we may add, during the time of ‘the 
Vriter himfelf,—than whom, perhaps, no man living is better 
acquainted with the fubject. What we have laid before og 
I 4 Read 
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Readers, may therefore, be accepted only as the general intro. 
duétion to our review of Mr. Davies’s judicious and pleafing 
performance. 





— 


Art. VI. Hiftoria Naturalis Teftaceorum Britannia ; or, the Britih 
Conchology ; containing the Defcriptions and other Particulars of 
Natural Hiftory of the Shells of Great Britain and !reland.  Iilyf. 
trated with Figures. In Englifh aud French. By Emanuel Mendes 
da Cofla, Member of tne Imperial Cafarian Academy Nature 
Curioforum, by the Name of Pliny 1V. and of the Botanic Society 
of Florence. gto. 11. 18. plain.—Coloured, 1}, 11s. 64, 
Printed for the Author, and fold by Mullan, Elmfley, White, and 
Robfon. | 


T is no fufficient objection to. any ftudy, that it admits of no 
valuable application to the great purpofes of life. If it af. 

ford relief to the mind from more important cares and purfuits, 
it has confiderable value in itfelf, under the clafs of innocent 
amufements. A man who choofes to entertain himfelf in his 
leifure moments in folving problems of mere curiofity in alge. 
bra, in determining queftions of equal infignificance in criti. 
cifm, or in diftinguifhing and claffing fhells in natural hiftory, 
is not more deferving of ridicule or cenfure than he who en- 
ploys the fame moments in a’game at chefs, or a rubber at 
whift, — 

If therefore the fcience of conchology had no pretenfion to 
utility, we fhould not be difpofed on that account to treat it 
with contempt. But we have already, in our review of this 
Author’s ELEMENTS oF ConcHoLoGy (See Rev. Feb. 1777, 
p. 91.), allowed to this ftudy an hizher rank of merit than 
merely as an innocent amufement, acknowledging it to be fa- 
vourable to the improvement of elegant tafte, and even of pious 
fentiments. If we are not poflefled of 2 fufficient fhare of en- 
thufiafm in this purfuit entirely to adopt the idea of our Author; 
‘© That a cabinet of fhells is a volume of fixe wrote {finely 
written] fermons, and that thofe who read them snamndinili will 
find their morals improved by the perufal ;” we readily grant, that 
this ftudy is capable of giving pleafure, ‘not only by exhibiting 
elegant forms and beautiful colours, but by affording exercife 
for the powers of difcrimination, equally with almoft z any other 
walk of nature. 

- The admirers of this elegant branch of natural knowledge 
will efteem themfelves much indebted to the Author of this 
work, for the accurate defcriptions which he has given of the 
feveral fpecies of fhells, and the ingenious manner in which he 
has arranged them. 

_ In this work the Author clofely follows the fyftem laid down 
in his Elements :—but our Readers will be beft eletaind of os 
i. 
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lan and execution of The Britifh Conchology in the Author’s 
ds. . 7 . 
eer is neceflary to give fhells fome trivial names for diftingtion 
fake, | have, in doing it, always endeavoured to form the denomina- 
tion on fome idea arifing from the fhape, texture, or colour, &c. but 
when no fuch corre/pondent circumftances Jucgofied a name, the choice 
of one neceflarily became arbitrary. ~ 
" ¢ JT much doubt whether my defcriptions may not be Sometines 
taxe’ with pro/xity ; but the object of Natural Hiftory will, I hope, 
excufe it: Precijion, not Elegance, is required. 

* | have quoted all the jynonyms of authors at large; they are lefs 
liable to error than quotations only of figures or of pages, and elucidate 
the authors themfelves. “Thele quotations are placed according to the 
order of time when the authors re/pectively frourifoed ; but this work 
being a Britifo Natural Hiftory, the Britt authors are placed before 

of forevon countries. 
We ae has been paid to note the chief p/aces where each /pecies 
js found. except shen the fhell is very common: and to many I have 
added the other countries of which the fame {pecies is a ative, that a 
comparative view may be formed of the verious Climes 3a which the 
fame {pecie, exit: a particular which I judged would be both curious 
and znfirudtive. 

‘ Another circum/lance to be premifed is, that L have been very 
cautious in fixing the /pecies of thefe kingdoms Avthors -re liable ta. 
be impofed on: thus sir Ro ert Sibbald nad he pearly or Ea?-Ind:an 
nautilus fent hin from the Weftern Iflands of Scotland; D-. Plot was 
impefed on even by an Oxford Profeffor, in his curious land jnail of 
Cornbury Park, in Oxfordfaire, of which he has given a figure; and 
Dr. Lifer was molt probably impofed on by the iithermen of Scar- 
borough, in the ffrombiformis bicarinatus, defcribed No. 64.— Other 
like initances occur, even without any defign of deceit. I have re- 
ceived a fine volute from Scarborough; rhcmbi tiom other Engiifo 
coaits; and the grimace buccinum trom the thore of Sufex. My cons, 
duct in fuch caies has been to rege all fingle inflances, and admit 
none but fuch as were determinable, either by repeated objervations, or 
the guantity of the fpecies found ; for f/irgle exampies are nut pofitive 
proofs, they may bappen cafuaity. 

* | have defcribed che fheils from the objects themfelves, except in 
Six inflances, where I could rot procure the originals to complete the 
feries; in which cafes I have borrowed them irom authors of vera- 
city; and the Reader will find sho/e Ipectes diflinguifoed by Roman 
charaéters, and the authors quoied verbatim. 

‘ No expence has been {pared in the engraving and colouring the 
plates, and J flatter myfelf they wall meet with the public appro- 
bation. 

“ The fpecies of Britifh Univalves here fet forth are eighty fx. I 
am very fenfible that feveral pecies of thells, yet unknown to me, 
remain to be difcovered in thee kingdoms. Should any Ladies or 
Gentlemen, curious in thefe purfuits, be kind enouch to co s:muni- 
Cate to me any new obfervations.or difcoverie:, | fh#i! with all due 
thanks acknowledge the honour they confer on me, ard, if of any 
Dumber, they fhall hereafter be printed in the fame form with ” 

: qwork, 
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work, as an Appendix ; for I think to renew editions, for the fake of 
a few additions, is an unjuf? tax on literature.’ 

This laft remark we beg leave to recommend to the generg 
attention of authors. f 





—e 


Art. VII. Pradical Obfervations upon Amputation and the After. 
treatment, by Edward Alanfon, Surgeon to the Liverpool Infirm 
ary. 8vo. 18. 6d. Rivington, 1779. 


HE chief purpofe of the Obfervations offered by this 
Writer, is to accelerate the healing of ftumps after am. 
putation, and to prevent that protrufion of the bone which js 
fo often the confequence of the ufual mode of performing that 
operation. ‘The improvements he fuggefts relate both to the 
manner of operating, and to the method of dreffing. As the 
appear to us well calculated to promote their end, we fhail give 
in his own words a detailed account of the amputation in the 
thigh, as now practifed in the Liverpool Infirmary. 
© Apply the tourniquet as ufual, and let an affiftant draw up 
the fkin and mufcles, by firmly grafping the limb with both 
hands. ‘The operator then makes the circular incifion as quick 
as poffible through the fkin and membrana adipofa, down to 
the mufcles. He next feparates the cellular and membranous 
attachments with the edge of his knife, till as much {kin is 
drawn back as will afterwards cover the furface of the ftump 
with the moft perfect eafe. The affiftant ftill firmly fupporting 
the parts as before, apply the edge of your knife under the edge 
of the retracted integuments, and cut obliquely ‘through the 
mufcles upwards as to the limb, and down to the bone; or, in 
other words, cut in fuch a direction, as to lay the bone bare 
about two or three fingers breadth higher than is ufually done 
by the common perpendicular incifion, and continue to divide, 
or dig out the mufcles all round the limb, by guiding the knife 
in the fame direCtion, ‘The part where the bone is to be laid 
bare, whether two, three, or four fingers breadth higher than 
the edge of the retracted integuments, or, in other words, the 
quantity of mufcular fubftance to be digged out, in making the 
double incifion, muft be regulated by confidering the length of 
the limb, and the quantity of fkin that has been previoufly faved, 
by dividing the membranous attachments. The quantity of 
fkin faved, and of mufcular fubftance taken out, muft be in 
fuch an exact proportion to each other, as that, by a removal of 
both, the whole furface of the wound will afterwards be eafily 
covered, and the length of the limb not more fhortened than is 
neceflary to obtain thisend. The bone being now bare all 
round, is to be divided, as ufual, with the faw, and as high up 
as poffible, which wil be more eafily executed, if the retractor, 
recommended 
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recommended by Gooch and Bromfield, is firft applied, for the 
fupport and defence of the foft parts. 

+ After the removal of the limb, let each bleeding artery be 

ently drawn out with the tenaculum, and tied with a common 
Jigature as naked as poffible. The whole furface of the wound 
‘snow to be well cleaned with a fponge and warm water, as, 
no doubt, any coagula remaining upon its furface, or about the 
interftices of the mufcles, would be a confiderable obftruction 
to that defired union, which we have always in view through 
the whole plan. Let the fkin and mufcles be gently brought 
forwards; then fix the flannel circular roller round the body, 
and carry it two or three times round the upper part of the 
thich, where it will form a fufficient bafis, that will greatly add 
to the fupport of the fkin and mufcles; then carry it forwards 
in acircular direction till it arrives fufficiently near the extre- 
mity of the ftump, where it is to be faftened as ufual. You are 
now to place the fkin and mufcles over the extremity of the 
bone, in fuch a direction, that the wound fhall appear only as a 
line, drawn down the face of the ftump, terminating with an 
angle, above and below, from the latter of which the ligatures 
are to be left out, it being the moft convenient and dependent 
part. The fkin is eafily fecured in this pofture, by long flips of 
linen, or lint, about two fingers breadth, fpread with cerate, or 
any foft cooling ointment: thefe are to be brought from fide to 
fide acrofs the tace of the ftump; then apply over them a little 
foft lint, with a tow pledget, and comprefs of linen, the whole 
to be retained with a light linen roller,’ 

Such is Mr. Alanfon’s defcription of his method; the chief 
defign of which feems to be the procuring an union by the fir/t 
intention between the preferved fkin and the extremity of the 
ftump. He affures us, that it has in faét proved as efficacious 
and fuccefsful as we could from reafoning fuppofe it; and in 
particular, that the application of the circular roller has not, as 
one might have apprehended, occafioned a return of hemorrhage 
in any of his operations. In one refpeét only the propofed me- 
thod feems to us fubject to criticifm., We do not well relith the 
idea of digging out the flelh with the knife by means of the ob- 
lique upward direction of the incifion ; a manceuvre, we conceive, 
troublefome to execute; confiderably augmenting the pain of 
the Operation; and, from the writer’s own account, unneceflary. 
For he tells us (p. 10.), that by a proper divifion of the inte- 
guments, as much fkin may be faved as will fully cover the 
whole furface of the wound with perfect eafe. What more need 
be withed ? 

. Acafe of amputation of the arm at the fhoulder-joint is fub- 
joined, which proved remarkably fuccefsful, and will fuggeft 
many ufeful remarks to the intelligent practitioner. 
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Art. VIII. he Intrigues of a Nabob, or Bengal the fitte Soil fo 
the Growth of Luft, Injuftice, and Difhonefty. Dedicated to the 
Hon. the Court of Directors of the Eaft India Company. By 
Henry Frederick Thomfon. Small 8vo. 48. Printed for the 
Author, near the Swan Inn, Bifhopfgate Without. 1780. 


W* learn from this Author’s account of himfelf, that, in. 


flamed with wine, and bent on a frolic, he one even. 


124 ) 


ing vifited the round-houfe, with a conftable of Covent Garden | 


of the name of Farrell. This adventure (the effeé& of mere 
wanton Curiofity) happened about Oétober 1767. Trifling a 
it was in itfelf, yet it unfortunately proved of very ferious con. 
fequence to our Author; for it was the fource of all the cale. 
mities and difappointments which his book records. It was 


at the round-houfe that he firft beheld the woman, who having | 


fecured him for her lover by the power of her charms, conti. 
nued, for a long time, to make him her dupe, by the dexterity 


of her addrefs. This wily and ungenerous female was called | 


Bonner. Her beauty, as we are here informed, was her principal 
recommendation; for the few mental accomplifhments with 
which fhe was endowed were chiefly confined to the line of ine 
trigue. 

inn fuffered from his connection with this Cyprian dame, 
he refolved to difmifs her with the infamy which her impofition 
on his confidence and generofity juftly merited. But the refo- 
Jution of a momentary fit of refentment was foon loft in the 
foothing eloquence of love. He forgave the weeping penitent, 
who was equally fkilled to ‘ faint it” or to * finner it,” as it 


might beft anfwer the purpofe of her pl!eafure or her profit. [ 


Kindling with frefh ardour, his love gained a fecond birth from 
the afhes of her repentance. He again admitted the lovely 
Magdalene to his arms; and, in the moment of returning at- 


dour, would have completed the laft refolution of folly by | 


making her his wife, had not prudence very opportunely inter- 


pofed, and prevented a connection that he judged to be improper, | 


not fo much from her want of virtue, as her want of educa- 


tion: for though pretty, fhe was not polifhed; and however | 
formed to gratify a fenfual tafte, fhe was not calculated to pre- | 


fide with elegance or decorum at Mr. Thomfon’s table. Never 
thelefs, though his pride forbade him to have fuch a girl for bis 
wife in reality, yet it did not prevent him from beftowing 01 
her the credit of the zame. Mifs Sarah Bonner then, without 
afking leave of the prieft, became all at once Mrs. Thomion; 
and under that very re{pe€table name and character fhe was in- 


troduced by her nominal hufband to his own family. To give 


fomething of an appearance of education to a creature who h 


been hackneyed only in the manners of a low and licentious : 
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fife, he placed her under the tuition of a woman who kept a 
hoarding-fchaol, near London. 

In the mean time the Author fet fail for Bengal, with many 
recommendations from fome gentlemen of the India-Houfe to 
the patronage of Mr. Verelft and fome leading members of the 
Council. The fuccefs of thefe recommendations was not in- 
deed an{werable to the hopes of Mr. Thomfon, From Calcutta 
he failed, as fecond officer on board a freight-fhip, to China 
(Feb. 1769), about eleven months after his departure from 
England. At his return from China (Feb. 1770) he was in- 
formed that his * fuppofed wife’ had been in Bengal near four 
months, and had been attended thither from Europe by his own 
fiter. Amidft the high pleafure which his fond heart flattered 
him with the enjoyment of, in the company of his beloved ob- 
iect, there was a fcheme laid to feduce her affections from him ; 
—which fcheme, artfully laid and fecretly conducted, effectually 
anfwered every purpofe of the feducer, and, in the event, ruined 
the fortune as well as the repofe of Mr. Thomfon. This infidious 
feducer was no lefs a perfon than Mr. R d Ba ll, whofe 
name is not a little confpicuous in the annals of the Eaft. If 
we are allowed to pay any credit to Mr. Thomfon, this Mr. 
Ba——1] muft have foully betrayed the confidence which was 
repofed in him, and violated every law of friendfhip and hofpi- 
tality, honour and juftice. It was owing merely to accident, 
we are informed, that the correfpondence between Mr. Ba Nl 
and Mrs. Thomfon was detected. One Cator, Ba——ll’s 
pimp, was not fo dexterous as pimps ought to be in flipping a 
letter into Mrs. Thomfon’s hands. Our Author perceived it. 
His jealoufy was inftantly roufed : and the fears it excited were 
afterwards confirmed by a difcovery of a number of letters from 
the fame gentleman. ‘Thofe letters are now prefented to the 
public, in the order in which they were fentto Mrs. Thomfon. 
They contain the moft ardent expreffions of love, and fre- 
quently refer to an illicit gratification of it. We are alfo pre- 
fented with a fpecimen of Mr. Ba-——II’s poctical talents—viz. 
a copy of verfes, moft lufcioufly defcriptive of Mrs. ‘Thomfon’s 
charms and Mr. Ba ll’s trembling pulfes, mighty tranf- 
ports, rapturous agonies, and extatic palpitations, &c. &c.— 
‘a prayer’—** A prayer ??——~Yes—a prayer, worthy of a licen- 
tious Nabob diffolved in the luxury of a Haram ‘a prayer 
to Love !’—and ¢ an apology’—for making himfelf fuch a fool ! 

Through every period of this infamous amour, Mr. Ba i] 
thought that the lady was in truth the legal wife of the very 
man whofe intereft he was at the fame time profeiling to pro- 
mote on the moft difinterefted plan of friendfhip. Probably 
this very circumftance heightened the charms of feduction, and 
made his ** ftolen waters more {weet.” What is common is not 
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valuable; and that which may be procured without fear, is fre, 
quently enjoyed without fatisfaction. 

From one of Mr. Ba Il’s letters we may collect a riking 
outline of his morality. He hath alfo in a few unequivocal 
words delineated (though unwittingly) that fyftem of right and 
wrong which our Afiatic defpots have been very ready to adopt 
and aét upon in more refpects than in the matter of feduQion, 
We will tranfcribe his own words, when declaiming on the ufe 
and intent of paffions. ‘ As our paffions do not depend upon oy. 
felves, we muft be fenfible they were given us to anfwer fome 

reat end in nature: and as to human Jaws, whatfoever cap 
fhackle the affections of the mind when thofe impel us irrefiftibly, 
let us remember this truth—‘* that whatever is, is for the bef, 
and promotes imperceptibly either a general or a partial 
ood.” 

Excellent cafuift! Who would have thought that love would 
have made aman a logician? But the good men who have 
adopted the maxim on which Mr, Ba I] lays fuch a firefs, 
were not aware that an unprincipled villain would have em. 
ployed it as an inftrument of feduction, But nothing is fecured 
from abufe. A depraved heart will lay hold of the pureft max. 
ims of philofophy, and proftitute to the purpofes of licentiouf- 
nefs the very grace of the Gofpel. “Vhe pofition—that ¢* what. 
ever is, is right,” Mr. Ba I] turns to the worft account. He 
applies it by way of palliative to eafe the fores of Mrs. Thom- 
fon’s confcience.— Mrs. Thomfon’s confeience!! Yes, verily, for 
it feems, even she had fome qualms ! 

The difcovery of thefe letters produced a feparation between 
the fuppofed hufband and wife: and Mr. Ba——!] was drawn 
in, under a prefumption of adultery, to fign an inftrument by 
which he bound himfelf in a penal fum of ten thouf:nd pounds 
© to provide for the maintenance of Sarah Thomfon, Wife of 
Henry Fred. Thomfon, for the great love and affection that he 
bears to the faid Sarah, &c.’ By another deed he bound him- 
felf to the payment of an annuity of 300/. to Mr. Thomfon, 
© for divers good caufes and confiderations him thereunto mov- 
ing.” For the Reader fhould know, that when Thomfon found 
how matters had been conducted by Mr. Ba ll and the lady, 
he wifely confidered, when the paroxifm of his rage began to 
fubfide, that as the affair could not be reGtified, it would be mot 
prudent to turn it, as much as poffible, to his own advantage: 
and not attempt to litigate in a court what the law could neithet 
confirm to his honour or profit, Mrs. Thomfon indeed threat: 
ened him into filence, by declaring that fhe would divulge the 
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more profitable amour with Mr. Ba ll. Alarmed by this 
menace, and in fome meafure awed by the power and influence 
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of Mr. Ba——ll, he refigned the lady, and took the bond as a 


recompence for the lofs. 

The fale of what was regarded as a wife, drew on Thomfon 
much and deferved infamy. He was detefted and fhunned by 
all perfons of character, for condefcending to a traffic equally 
contemptible and wicked. With this odium on his conduét, 
he made a voyage to China, and from thence returned to Eng- 
Jand in Aug. 1773. 

Mr. Ba——ll’s living in open adultery gave great offence to 
the Gentlemen of the Council. They reprobated his conduéct 
aloud, and infifted on a reformation of a plan of life fo dif- 
graceful to a perfon in his high ftation. Stung by their re- 
proofs, or influenced by fome little remains of modefty, he ab- 
fented himfelf, for fome time, from the Council: but prudence 
at length getting the better of paflion, he difmiffled the object of 
it, and Mrs. Thomfon was fent to England. Before her arri- 
val, our Author had received a letter from Mr. Ba——ll, preff- 
ing him, in the moft earneft terms, to repair immediately to In- 
dia, to take care of his wife and children, promifing him every 
protection that friendfhip could afford. When Thomfon ar- 
rived in India, he was furprifed to find that his wife had failed 
for Europe fome time before: for it feems, the Gentlemen of 
the Council fo far and with fuch determination interefted them- 
felves in the honour of their body, that they infifted on Mr. 
Ba———|]’s immediate difmiffion of the woman who had been 
the occafion of all the obloquy that had been brought on his 
character, and which in a certain degree affected the honour of 
the Council. They would not wait for Thomfon’s return to 
Indias Mr, Ba ll adopted the moft prudent alternative. 

While Thomfon was in Bengal, he was entertained at Mr, 
Ba——Il’s houfe. While he continued there, he was very foli- 
citous with Mr. Ba ll to enter into a frefh bond for the fecu- 
rity of the annuity before mentioned. He wanted to have a 
fund eftablifhed for the payment of it. After many tedious de- 
ll at length 
produced inftru€tions to his brother for this purpofe. The 
erms {pecified in thefe inftructions were very fatisfactory to our 
Author ; and when he arrived in England, he flattered himfelf 
that he fhould foon fee the period of his misfortunes. Alas! 
the greateft were yet tocome. He found that the deed was in- 
re and that as he was not married, it could nut operate in 

W. 

_ Captain Ba——1], the brother of Richard, ftarted many ob- 
tions to the execution of the inftruCtions that were fent to 
him from India: and on Mr. Thom({on’s application to Picker- 
ing the attorney, he had the confummate mortification of hear-> 
ng, that before the deeds could be properly drawn up, it would 
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be neceffary a certificate of the marriage fhould be produced, 
This was impoffible ; for the pretence of marriage was an 
impofition. Mr. Ba 1] himfelt feemed to have known jt x 
laft: and though he feigned an ignorance of the matter t 
Thomfon, yet the latter fufpects that he contrived to have him 
cancel the former deed, and confent to another, that Mr, 
Ba I] muft have known could not operate in any court. 

Our Author was left once more to execrate himfelf for having 
been made the dupe of his own folly and another’s artifice, He 
thought indeed of a remedy in the Court of Chancery ; but 
was informed that that Court could not give him the relief he 
wanted. His laft appeal lay to another Court, and he refolved 
to put him/clf on the trial of it. He found the Captain deaf to 
the calls of juftice and honour: ¢ but (fays our Author) I te. 
folved to work upon his pride; and I mutt own that I expeéted [ 
more from that quarter than from any other, Nor was I de 
ceived. I drew up a fhort ftate of my cafe, into which I intro 
duced Mr. ba Il’s ietters to the fuppofed Mrs. Thomfon, | 
determined to lay it before the Public, and made the Captain 
acquainted with my intention.’— The family pride (as Thomfon 
expected) was alarmed: a negociation was fet on foot, and he 
received 15001. on condition that he fhould, on cath, give wp 
all the original letters of Mr, Ba ll on the fubject. §1 
complied (fays he) with the terms: but as I did not wifhto 
lofe the meaus of my own juttification, I took care to keep at 
tefied copies of all the papers [ had delivered up. Since that 
period I have had reafon to rejoice at this precaution; for when 
J attempted to employ the 1500]. in bufinefs, I found that no 
one of reputation liked to be concerned with me.’ To juttify 
himfelf to the world, and remove that load of infamy which 
had long refted on him, to the perfon who chiefly merited it, i 
his profefled motive in the publication before us. While ke 
was penning the prefent narrative, he was, to his grcat furprif, 
vifited by the very woman who was the author of all his mil: 
fortunes, She exprefled her forrow for what had pafled ; anda 
the only reparation fhe could make, fhe offered (fays our Av 
thor) to divide with me an annuity of 3001. which fhe receiv} 
from her paramour; and begged that I would fupprefs th} 
pamphlet.” Mr. Thomfon rejected the offer with contempt; 
and, notwithftanding his finances were not in the moft promiling 
train, he refolved to lay the whole tranfaction before the Pub- 
lic, and to ftand to their award, 

For our part, we are in doubt whether Mr, Thomfon butt 
moft claim to pity, contempt, or deteftation. We have bet 
aliernately affected by each in the perufal of the prefent Pp 
formance. Old as we are, we have not forgotten what you! 
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fanding in life; whofe feverity is frequently the effe& of envy 
we ftill find in our bofoms a {trong advocate for the follies and 
precipitance of youth. We know the power of female art when 
feconded by female beauty, and that appearance of gratitude and 
fimplicity, of which the abandoned part of the fex fo dextroufly 
avail themfelves, to the delufion and deftruction of fimple and 
unwary minds. We pity the victim of female impofition, and 
would willingly give him fuch advice as hath the faireft chance 
of raifing him fuperior to pity. But to reafon with paffion, is 
to goupon the forlorn hope! Experience, which tortures, fre- 
quently improves the heart. It realizes the leflons of caution; 
and we feel what we were warncd of. 

But though we are fo ready to excufe the wild fallies of un- 
guarded youth, and would willingly take the child of misfor- 
tune beneath our protection, even though that misfortune were 
the eficét of a criminal paffion; yet when, inftead of begetting 
penitence, it nourifhes rancour, and the gayer paffions of a 
fenfual talte degenerate into the unrelenting rage of a dark and 
diabolical fpirit, we give,to indignation what elfe would be due 
to pity; and forgetting the cry of mifery, we are only fhocked 
at the howl of revenge. B.-.-k. 


finns 





Art. IX. The Force of Truth; an authentic Narrative. By Thomas 
Scott, Curate of Wefton Underwood and Raveniione, Bucks. 8vo. 
2s, unbound. Keith, 1779. 


HIS Mr. Scott, if we may give any credit to his own 

account of himfelf, hath been a forry fort of a gentleman 
in his time. Whether he hath overcharged the picture with too 
much fhade, merely for the fake of making a fhew of his deep 
humility and contrition ; or whether he hath drawn it according 
to life, and preferved in the delineation he. hath exhibited of his 
features the force of truth, it is not our bufinefs to enquire. We 
muft take the matter as it comes before us: and in this light it 
appears clearly to us, that Mr. Scott hath been—viz.—as afore- 
faid!—S* Very true (perhaps this gentleman will fay), I join 
heartily with you in the accufation. I know that J was-a proud, 
obftinate, hypocritical, perjured, blafphcmous wretch: but the 
cafe is altered now.—I hope you will not difpute the power of 
Divine grace.”——No—we fhall not difpute any poirit with Mr. 
Scott. We cannot combat him on ‘his own ground. We can- 
hot get any footing there. As to cur ground—he is got above 
it! But though we do not chufe to difpute, we will affert our 
Claim to the privilege of doubting. 

Mr. Scott hath made choice of a motto from Horace, 

ut fi quis afellum 

_ La campo doceat parentem currere frenis. 
That is, in plain Englifh—** An afs will be an afs, do what ye 
Rey, Aug, 1780. K can.” 
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can.” And he backs this old Pagan proverb by a Scriptural 
paradox, viz. ‘* Vain man would be wife, though man be born 
a wild afs’s colt.” Now through the greateft part of this * ay. 
thentic narrative,’ Mr. Scott produceth himfelf as a ftrikin 
evidence both of the proverb of Horace and the paradox of Zo. 
phar the Naamathite. Mr. Pope produceth Sime’s mate, as q 
match for any afs both in point of meeknefs and obftinacy, 
But Mr. Scott’s obftinacy (if his account of himfelf be authentic) 
is naturally fo great as to leave no room for a grain of meeknefs, 
*Tis like Aaron’s ferpent! it fwallowed up every other paffion 
and principle of his heart! * Few perfons (fays he, p. 152) 
were ever by nature more felf-fufficient and pofitive in their 
opinions than I was. Fond to excefs of entering into argument, 
I never failed on thefe occafions to betray this peculiarity of m 
character, Seldom did I ever acknowledge or fufpect myfelf 
miftaken : fcarce ever did I drop any argument I had. under. 
taken to fupport, until either my reafonings or my obftinacy 
had filenced my opponent. A certain perfon once faid of me, 
that I was like a ftone rolled down the hill, which could nei- [ 
ther be ftopped nor turned. This witnefs was true.—Indeed I 
carried the fame obftinate, pofitive temper into my religious in- 
“quiries: for I never gave up one tittle of my fentiments till I 
could defend them no longer; nor ever fubmitted to conviction 
till I could make no longer refiftance.. The ftrong man, armed 
with my natural pride and obftinacy, and having with my vain 
imaginations and reafonings, and high thoughts, builded him- 
felf many ftrong holds, kept his caftle in my heart ; and thus 
garrifoned, when the ftronger than he came againft him, he 
{tood a long fiege.’ 

If the honefty of a man were in proportion to the freenefs of 
his confeffion, Mr. Scott might have fome confiderable preten- 
fions to that character. And fo would the celebrated infidel 
Cardanus—whv, in the delineation of his difpofition and characte 
ter, hath thrown fome of thofe /ombre tints on it that fhade fo 
large a part of Mr. Scott’s portrait. ‘* Nugacem (fays Cardan 
of himfelf—fomewhat in the ftyle of Mr. Scott) religionis con- 
temptorem, invidum, triftem, fuorum oforem, inamcenum, als 
fterum ; fponte etiam divinantem, maledicum, varium, ancipl- 
tem, impurum,” &c. &c. &c. Now, if confeffion be a proof of 
fincerity, the Atheift and the Methodift have equal caufe for 
boafting of their great proficiency in the practice of this virtue. 
They differ indeed as to the caufe of their turpitude: Cardan 
charging his to the account of his fars; and Mr. Scott laying 
all the blame of his, on a@ depraved nature—on original fin—tt 
well-[pring and fruitful root of all thefe multiplied evils (p- 97) 
The evils of Mr, Scott’s nature, depraved as it might be by 


original fin, were indeed multiplied and aggravated to — 
gre 
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great degree, if what he tells us of himfelf in pages 13, 14 and 
15 be authentic. © I was filled with a felf-important opinion of 
my own worth, and the depth of my peeps © ] had 
adopted a fyftem of religion accommodated to that foolith pride, 
having almoft wholly difcarded myfteries from my creed, and 
regarding, with fovereizn contempt, thofe who believed them. 
As far as I underftand thefe controverfies, I was nearly a Soci- 
nian, and a Pelagian, and wholly an Arminian. Yet to my 
fhame be it fpoken, I fought to obtain admiffion into the mini-+ 
ftry in a church whofe doctrines are diametrically oppofite to 
all the three ; without once concerning myfelf about thofe bar- 
riers, which the wifdom of our forefathers have placed about 
her, purpofely to prevent the intrufion of fuch dangerous here- 
tics as | then was. 

¢ When I was preparing for this folemn office, I lived as bee 
fore, in known fin and in utter neglect of prayer.—And thus, 
after fome difficulty, I continued with a heart full of pride and 
wickednefs : my life being polluted with many unrepented, un- 
forfaken fins, without one cry for mercy, one prayer for direc- 
tion or affiftance in, or bleffing upon, what I was about to do. 
After having concealed my fentiments under the mafque of gee 
neral expreffions; after having fubfcribed to articles direétly 
contrary to my then belief; and after having blafphemoufly de- 
clared in the prefence of God and the congregation in the moft 
folemn manner, fealing it with the Lord’s fupper, that I judged 
myfelf to be inwardly moved by the Holy Ghoft to take this 
office upon me (not knowing, or not believing, that there was a 
Holy Ghoft), on Sept. 20, 1772, 1 was ordained a Deacon.’ 

Mr. Scott indeed foundly berates himfelf for this daring 
wickednefs—calling himfelf all manner of names for it—fuch 
as—‘ a rebel, a blafphemer, an irreverent trifler with his God 
—a prefumptuous intruder into his facred miniftry :’ and 
* whenever he thinks of it, he is filled with amazement that he 
is out of hell.’ 

Now what, good Reader, was the ruling object of Mr. Scott’s 
heart when he thus, like another ‘* Ananias, lied to the Holy 
Ghoft?” He anfwers the queftion himfelf. ‘ A proud conceit 
of my abilities, and a vain-glorious imagination that 1 fhould 
fome time diftinguifh and advance myfelf in the literary world.’ 

Though the impofition of right reverend hands could not con- 
quer Mr. Scott’s unbelief in the Holy Ghoft, yet Mr. Venn’s 
*Effay on the Prophecy of Zacharias’ brought about a ftrange 
and almoft miraculous revolution in his faith, and put the point 
before doubted of out of all difpute. ¢ I fhould (fays Mr, Scott) 
as eafily be convinced that there were no Holy Ghoft, as that he 
Was not prefent with my foul when J read what Mr. Venn had 
Written on that fubjeét.” And yet, in the midft of thefe divine 
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illapfes of the Spirit, Mr Scott was an inveterate Arian—q 
defpifer of the doétrine of the Trinity, and * had quarrelled (as 
he informs us) with the Articles of the Church of Eneland 
about this doétrine.’ At length, however, he began to * fulpe@ 
the truth of Dr. Clarke’s hypothelis ;’"—and in time (for mat. 
ters were in a train to complete his orthodoxy) £ he was cone 
ftraincd to renounce his former fentiments, as utterby ind 
fenfible.’ 

Still, however, fomething was lacking! ¢* His prejudices 
againft Mr, Hervey upon doélrine! fubjecls were very trong’ 
Rur, providentially, about July 7775 [heron and Afpafio fell 
into his hands.’ All was very wonderful !—but ‘ efpeciaily (fays 
our Narrator) his animated defcription and application of the 
ftag-chace cicared up the important matter [viz. of Juftification} 
to my before-darkened apprehenfion, more than every thing | 
had hitherto read upon the fubject.’ 

All now was as it fhould be, except in the matter of © perfonal 
election.” * This was (as he fays, very pathetically) foolifhnefs 
unto me!’ But as Mr. Scott was born to be a thorough Calvi- 
nift in the end, predeftination, and its whole train, feli into his 
creed in due order; and * now (fays he exultingly) I willingly 
fubmit to be confidered by the world under the mortifying eha- 
racter of a filly, half-witted, crack-brained enthufiaft.’ B... 

@@e*. 





Art. X. The New Univerfal Prayer-Book, or, Complete Syftem of 
Family Devotions, defigned for the Ufe of Proteitants of all De- 
nominations, containing Forms of Prayer for every Morning and 
Evening in the Week, with fui:able Meditations and Reflections; 
alfo particular Prayers and Thankfgivings for every Occafion and 
Circumftance in Life. Likewife a practical Difcourfe on the 
Chriftian Sabbath : and devout Meditations on the Lord’s Supper, 
with Prayers to be ufed before and after the Participation of that 
holy Ordinance: including an Introduction recommending the 
Praftice of Family Worfhip and Social Religion. By the Rev. 
Jof. Worthington, LL. D. late of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. 38. bound. Hogg. 1779. 


HOUGH we have fomewhat abridged this profufe title- 
T page, it hath ftill much the air and appearance of fpiritual 
quackery: and we think the book itfelf not wholly void of that 
oftentatious diction which empirics are always fond of; but 
which the humble Chriftian would confider as very unfuitable 
to the nature of prayer. Witnefs the following expreflion— 
© The intellectual powers we are pofiefied of, the ule of out 
reafon, and our capability of knowing and enjoying God, af 
among the beft of our mercies, for which we adore, and laud, 
and magnify thy venerable name.’ vile 
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What a {well of language concludes Dr. Worthington’s para- 
phrafe on the Lord’s prayer ! * All power is derived from thee, 
as the Source of al! exiftence, and al] the glory muft return into 
thy hands at that grand revolution of things—that awful crifis, 
when a period fhall be put to time itfelf with all its events— 
qien the earth fhail be diffo!ved, the elements melt with fervent 
heat, and all vilible nature be deftroyed—when the number of 
thine eleét is finally accomplifhed and lodged in the heavenly gra- 
nary—cven all the bleffed purpofes of providence and of: grace 
have received their completion ~ then fhall the Son alfo himfelf 
deliver up the mediatorial kingdom into thine hands, that God 
—the Triune God, may be all in all—then thal! it be the wn- 
ceafing and never-ending employment of angels, arch-angcls, 
cherubim and feraphim, fpirits who kept their firft eftate, and all 
the company of the redeemed, clothed in white raiment, and 
having palms of eternal victory in their hands—then they will 
all unite in one univerfal chorus—evermore praifing thee.’ 

But our Author doth not always foar on flaming pinions 
“¢ beyond the vifible diurnal fphere :” 
he frequently finks into a very mournful whine of confeffion : 
and in one of thofe lamentable humours, he thanks * the divine 
and adorable Majefty of the incarnate Word, that when no eye 
pitied us, yet that the dowels of his compaffion yearned in our 
behalf—commiferated our cafe, and came down to our help.’ 

The Puritan divines of the laft age were fond of introducing 
myftical allufions and metaphors, from the Old Teftament, into 
their prayers :—the greateft part of which being of a local na- 
ture, muft have been perfectly unintelligible to the common 
people. WNeverthclels, from their found, more than the fenfe 
they conveyed to the underftanding, the people grew very 
fond of thofe obfcure phrafes: and a prayer, formed on the 
fimple mode! delivered to us by our Lord, was deemed to be in- 
fipid and {piridefs.—A populir divine never failed to raife a 
figh, or excite a groan, when he introduced, the following text 
Into the train of his confeffions, ** May our mourning be like 
the mourning of Hadradrimmon in the valley of Megiddon !?— 
No matter who Hadradrimmon was, or where the valley of 
Megiddon was fituated, or what the mourning was about: there 
was fomething deleful in the found: and that was enough, 

The lively paffions were equally with the forrowful ones un- 
der the controul of a magical text, artfully introduced at the 
proper moment. ‘The foliowing, from the Canticles, hath per- 
formed wonders in that way ; *¢ Or ever I was aware, my foul 
made me like the chariots of Aminadab.” 

Dr. Worthington talks in his prayer of ¢ fetting up his Ebe« 
nezer ;’ and fpeaks highly of the effeacy of ¢ the balm of Gilead, 
and of the phyfician there.’ 
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Such expreflions are, in our opinion, wholly improper for 
focial worfhip. They convey no meaning, or a wrong one, to 
weak minds. The language of prayer ought to be as clear and 
fimple as poflible—divefted of all myftical allufions—all meta- 
phors and figures of {peech~al] pompous, complimentary phrafes 
—as well as grofs and vulgar epithets, or trite and familiar 
terms. Social worfhip fhould be confined as much as poffible 
to general principles of religion, and the common duties of mo- 
ral and Chriftian practice. Controverfy fhould be kept aloof 
from this facrifice of mutual Jove to our common parent: and 
the preacher who introduceth his own fpeculations into his pub- 
lic prayers, muft be very ignorant, or very prefuming, or, what 
is worfe, a dupe, for intereft’s fake, to the prejudices of others, 
who will have a prayer as well as a fermon, Calvinifm all over ! 

Dr. Worthington may think himfelf flighted, if we do not 
produce fpecimens of his meditating as well as his praying gifts 
and graces. In his Good- Friday meditation, he ponders in tiis 
wife with himfelf on the paffion of our Lord. *£ In the Gethfe- 
mane he mutt Jikewife experience the eut-pourings of his father’s 
wrath in our place and ftead. Here it was that his righteous 
foul became exceeding forrowful, even unto death. Here it was 
that the fpotlefs victim began to feel the dreadful weight of im- 
puted guilt and the terrors of avenging juftice—when his inward 
agony forced his blood from his veins through his threefold vef- 
ture—when himfelf lay proftrate on the earth with his garments 
literally rolled in blood—when, as the furety of the covenant and 
a fubftitute for his people, he aé?ually bore the fins and carried the 
forrows of the whale world ; and with the names of every true 
Ifraelite on his heart, our great High-prieft, Jefus, the Son and 
Lamb of God, fuftained that punifhment for fin which mu/ 
otherwife have been levied on finners to all eternity.’ 

So much for our Meditant at the bottom of the mount: let 
us, before we take our final leave of him, attend him to the top, 
when he {wells into rapture, and dances in allegory. * And now 
the great High-prieft, Jefus Chrift, the Son of God, and God the 
Son, is for pafling into the heavens, to be glorified himfelf with 
that glory which he had with the Father before the world began. 
When Elijah was taken up into heaven by the miniftry of Se- 
raphs, fublimely {tiled a chariot and horfes of fire, the afcending 
prophet dropped his mantle on the plaintive Elifha below, with 
which Elifha fmote the waters of Jordan, fo that they parted 
hither and thither and Elifha went over—fo the afcending Savi- 
our entailed his bleffing, and, as it were, bequeathed his mantle 
to the children he left behind, wherewith they are able to {mite 
the waters of afflicticn and temptation, nay of death itll, 
which fhall cleave in twain like a fcroll that is rolled back, and 


Jeave a way for the ranfomed of the Lord to pafs over.’ W 
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We had nearly forgotten to inform our Readers, that Dr. 
Worthington’s * Exercifes of devotion gare laid at the feet’ of 
Dr. Horne, Vice-Chancellor of the Univerfity of Oxford, whofe 
‘patronage is implored’ in the moft humble ftrain: and whofe 
labours are complimented in the moft exalted ftile of panegyric. 
Such exercifes indeed may fuit the orthodoxy of Dr. Horne; but 


his ingenuity required a better facrifice. B — wk . 





Avr. XI, The Georgics of Virgil, tranflated into Englith Blank 
Verfe. By William Mills. gto. 6s. Boards. Robfon, &c. 1780. 
HE principles of poetic tranflation being fo well known 
T and underftood, we the more wonder that a Writer who 
appears to poflefs fome portion of tafte as well as learning, 
fhould fo far miftake his own powers as to attempt a tranflation 
ot a poem that has ever been confidered as the mafter-piece of 
one of the firft poets that any age or nation has produced; a 
poem which exhibits the happieft combination of judgment and 
enthufiaim. ‘The tranflation, as far as we hate compared it 
with the original, is fufficiently faithful and clofe; but clofe- 
nefs and fidelity are but parts of a tranflator’s province. Unlefs 
fome portion of the original fpirit be transfufed into the copy, 
it muft of neceffity be vapid and uninterefting. How far Mr. 
Mills’s tranflation falls under this predicament, will appear by 
comparing any part of it with the correfponding paflage in the 
original, 
Me may the Mofes I to all prefer, 

Whofe facred prieft 1 am, fmit with the love 

Of poefy divine, receive, and teach 

The ways of heav’n and number of the ftars 3 

The different eclipfes of the fun, 

And all the labours of the changing moon ; 

What is the caufe of earthquakes, by what force 

Swell the deep waters of the ocean’s tide 

Burfting their bounds, and then fubfide again : 

With fo much hafte why winter funs decline, 

Or what retards th’ approach of fummer nights. 

But if about my heart the languid blood 

Too flowly flow, forbidding me to reach 

Nature’s {ublimer parts, may rural fcenes 

And purling brooks in fertile vallies pleafe, 

Streams may I love and woods inglorious. 

Where are the fields? Oh where is Sperchius, 

And mount Taygeta, where Spartan virgins 

Perform’d their frantic Bacchanalian rites ? 

Who will convey me to the pleafing vales 

Of Hemus cool, and with the mighty fhade 

Of {preading branches cover me from heat? 

How unanimated and profaic ! how little is the refemblance 


between this and the genuine raptures of the Mantuan bard ! 
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Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Mufz, 
Quarem facra fero ingenti perculfus amore, 
Accipiant ; coelique vias et fidera monitrent, 
Defectus folis varios luneque labores: 
Unde tremor terris ; qua vi maria alta tamefcant 
Obicibus ruptis, rurfufque in fetpfa refidant : 
Quid tantum oceano properent fe tingere foles 
SPvberni: vel que tardis mora noctibus obiiet ; 
Sin, has ne poflim naturz accedere partes, 
Frigidus obititerit circum precordia finguts ; 
Rura mihi, et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 
Flumina amem fylvafque inglorius. O ubi campi, 
Sperchiufque, et virginibus Bacchata Lacenis 
Taygeta! O gui me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 
Siflar, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra! . i 
ee 
' 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
(By our CorREsPONDENTS.) 
F RAN C E. 
Art. I. 
pee RCHES fur les Caufes des Affections Hypocondriaques, 
appellées communement Vapeurs, &c. 1.¢e. Inquiries concerning 


the Caufes vw thofe Flypocondriacal Complaints, senérally known by the 
Name of Vapours ; or, Letters of a Phyfician concerning thefe Com 


plaints :—To which is added, 4 Fournal of the State of the Bod), 


relative to the Perfection of Perfpiration and the Temperature of the 
Air, By Craupe Revitton, M. D. Member of the Acade- 
my of Sciences of Dijon. 8vo.. Paris. 4779.—There are 
two circumiftances adapted to prepoffefs a judicious Reader 
in favour of this work, even before he is entirely acquainted 
with its contents. The firft is, that the Author adopts, with 
refpect to the diforder in queftion, the maxim of Montanus, 
Avoid phyficians and medicines, and you will be cured; and the 
fecond is, that M. Revitton, himfelf, was, during fifteen 
years, feverely vifited with a nervous diforder, of which he dif- 
covered both the principle and the cure. We muft, however, 
obferve, that our Author is not fo injudicious as to carry the 
maxim of ontanus too far. He recommends certain remedici 
to ftrengthen the ftomach ; but a proper diet and regimen are 
the great objects on-which he places his chief dependence for 
the recovery of his patients. —He confiders the fuppredion ot 
diminution of infenfible perfpiration, as the immediate and eff 
cient caule of hypocondriacal and hyfterical diforders, whatevel 
circumftances, of amore remote kind and influence, may bavé 
contributed to bring them on : he fhews, by a number of cult 
ous experiments, made on himfelf and others, that, in order (0 
keep the body in a right ftate, the matter exhaled by infenfible 
; perfpiratio 
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rfpiration muft be more than equal to all the other fenfible 
evacuations by ftool, fweat, &c. More efpecially he obferves, 
that the matter of this kind of perfpiration, when fupprefled and 
retained within the body, is carried to different paris, where it 
occafions obftructions, and affecting chiefly the organs of di- 
geftion, produces flatulencies, cholics, head-achs, diarrhoeas, 
or conftipation, while the grofs, vifcous and acrimonious juices, 
that arife from vitiated digeftions, re-act upon the caufe thac 
produced them, contracting and clofing the pores through which 
infenfible perfpiration muft be performed. 

Having determined the caufe, our Author proceeds to the 
method of cure, which has fucceeded on himfelf, and which 
deferves attention, For this method, and the curious journal 
of the ftate of his body, which the Author kept during ten 
weeks, we muft refer the Reader to the work itfelf, in which he 
will meet with fome fanciful things, but on the whoie, will 
find, if we are not miftaken, judicious directions, and ufefut 
jnftruction. 

I]. Table Analytique et Paifonnée des Matieres contennes dans les 
XXXITL Volumes en Folio du Di&icnnaire des Sctences, des Arts, 
et des Metiers, F dans fon Supplement.—1. e. An Analytical and 
Philofophical Table of the Matters contained in the XXXII Folia 
Volumes and the Supplement of the Diétionary of Sciences, Arts, and 
Trades, ce. Volume I. Folio, 944 Pages. Paris. 1779. 
Much has been faid for and againf? the famous Lacyclepedie of 
Paris. The undertaking was certainly great and arduous, and 
its Authors would have had an undoubted right to the encou- 
razement and applaufe of the Public, had they not ufurped a 
kind of defpotifm in the republic of letters, introduced a fpirit 
of cabal and faction into the temple of Science, and attempted 
alternately to aflail and undermine thofe truths that are the 
great fupport of fociety and morals, and which even the autho- 
rity of human government fhould render ref{pectable, to thofe 
who are fo unhappy as to look no higher. With all its faults, 
however, the Encyclopedie is a valuable work ; it contains a great 
treafure of knawledge; but it often embarrafles inftead of en- 
lightening uninftruéted readers. Such frequently itand in need 
of a guide to conneét the fcattered branches, that belong to one 
general article, tq conduct them without perplexity from one 
place to another, where the points of communication are want- 
ing, and above all, to enable them to keep clear of the contra- 
dictions which are to be found in feveral articles of that reat 
work, that relate to one and the fame fubject. I is propofed 
to remedy thefe inconveniencies in the work before us, which 
may be confidered as an excellent philofophical abridzment of 
the Encyclopedie ; the contents of that celebrated diGionary being 
feduced to an uniform and confiftent fyitem of univerfal icience. 
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The laborious Author * has. in this Table,incorporated the 
Supplements with the work, in the proper placés ;—he has con. 
nected the volumes of Pl4&tes with thofe of the Difcourfes + 
much better than they are connected in the work itfelf :—he 
has fometimes fubftituted vulgar denominations in the place of 
technical terms, added new articles from materials fcattered in 
the original work, and placed together the articles that have 
fuch a mutual affinity, as to illuftrate each other. He has ana 
Jyzed feveral of the philofophical and metaphyfical articles, 
(which are of an enormous length) in fuch a manner, as to give 
the Reader a general view of the fubject, to prefent to him a 
notion of the concatenation of the principal ideas that are un- 
folded in the text, and to put him in a way of finding, with 
facility, any thought, faét, or particular obfervation that he is 
defirous of recollecting. The tranfpofitions, which were ine- 
vitable in the original work, from the impoffibility of placing 
under each word, every thing that related to it, are attended 
with inconveniencies, which our Author has remedied, not only 
by indicating often under a fingle word, all that is to be found 
in the different volumes, relative to it, but alfo by references, 
bath to the Encyclopedie and his Table, which furnifh the Reader 
with a compendious method of fatisfying his curiofity. The con- 
tradictions of the famous dictionary are here alfo drawn toge- 
ther, and make a curious figure in the part they occupy of our 
Author’s Analytical Table. At the head of this work (which 
may be of the greateft utility to thofe who have purchafed the 
Encyclopedie, and which may, in fome meafure, fupply its place 
to thofe who have not) we find a Genealogical Table of the 
Sciences, and another of the Arts and Trades, that are treated 
in the great work and its fupplements. 

III. Compofition du Remede de M. DARAN—i. e. An Account 
of the Compofition of the Remedy, fuccefsfully employed by M. Da- 
RAN, Counjfellor and Surgeon to the King of France, during the 
Space of Fifty Years, for the Cure of Suppreffion of Urine, and the 
Removal of the Caufes that give rife to that Diforder—Publifoed 
by himfelf.—To this Work is prefixed a Preface, containing the Rea 
ans why it was publifhed no fooner, and why it is publifoed now; 
alfoa Difcourfe concerning the Theory of the Diforders of the Urethra, 
the Proofs that afcertain the Efficacy of the Remedy, and the Methds 


— 





* This Author is M. Moucuon, Minifter of the French church at 
Bafil, who has employed eight years in analyzing and combining the 
contents of 33 folio volumes. 

+ Our Author calls the articles of the Encyclopedie, Difcourfe: 
fuch indeed they are; they are even pieces of eloguence, and fo fat 
they depart from the plain and didactic tone, that belongs to 4 
dictionary. , i 
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by which the Perfons affiiéted with the Diforder in — may be 
giquainted with its Nature and Symptoms, t2md, Faris. 1779+ 
60 Pages— Price 2 Livres in Sheets. It isa great recom~ 
m»endation of the book, ufhered into the world under this clumfy 
title, that its Author, in the courfe of his practice, completely 
cured near fix thoufand perfons of diforders in the urethra ; and 
it is an unqueftionable mark of generofity and humane publice 
fpirit in M. Danan, that while his fortune has been hurt by 
an unexpected incident, and his advanced age expofes him to 
the infirmitics which generally attend that period, he has pub- 
lifhed his fecret, without an eye to any recompence eXcept the 
pleafure of doing good. It is well known, that this remedy, 
as to its outward form, confifts of bougies, i. ce. fomething like 
{mall waxen tapers. In order to underftand their compofition 
thoroughly, it is neceffary not only to know their ingredients, 
but allo to perufe the obfervations that accompany them, and 
the preliminary difcourfe on the diforders of the urethra, which 
takes up two-thirds of the volume before us: we therefore refer 
the Reader to the work itfelf, at the end of which there is a re- 
fpectable lift of teftimonies in favour-of the efficacy of M. Dae 
RAN’s remedy. 

LV. L’ Aétion du Feu Central banni de la Surface du Globe, &c.— 
i.e. The Action of the Central Fire banifhed from the Surface of 
the Globe, and the Sun re-infiated in his Rights and Prerogatives, 
in Oppofition to the Affertions of Mdeffrs. Button, Bailly, de Mai- 
ran, &c. By M. R. D. L. Member of feveral Academies. 
8vo. pp. 84 (Price 1 Livre 16 Sous). Paris. 1779.—The 
initial lettters denote M. Rome’ pe Liste, who is the Author 
of this fenfible and fpirited piece, By its title it feems to an- 
nounce a flaming and furious attack on the three celebrated phi- 
lofophers, who have perhaps exaggcrated in their works the 
action of the central fire; but M, De LisLe encounters thefe 
enemies of the Sun with medefty and politenefs : we even think, 
that there is more temper than evidence in feveral parts of his 
work, He is perhaps as much miftaken in attributing too little 
influence to the central fire, as his adverfaries are in giving it 
too much. They both appeal to the thermometer, and this 
oracle feems to pronounce (though in different places) in favour 
of them both: but the decifions of this oracle are not always 
infallible. M. Darcet, Profeffor of Chymiftry in the Royal 
College, relates, that on one of the Pyrenean mountains, on 
the fide of Bagnéres, he obferved, in the month of June, that 
the liquor of a thermometer, which was placed at the top of a 





fixed pole, rofe to 22 degrees above the freezing point, while 


he was fo affected with the bitter cold, on that mountain 
(though fheltered, by one ftill higher, from the north wind), 
5 that 
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that neither he nor his companion could bear it above half a 
hour.—So much for the infallibility of the thermometer, 
GERMAN Y. 

V. PYROMFTRIE oder vom macfe des Feuers uid der Waerm 
&c.—i. e. A Treatije concerning PYROMETRY, oF of the Methej 
of meafuring Fire and Heat. By tae late M. Lamerrt Ben 
Jin. 4to. 359 Pages, with Plates.—The learned Author of 
this Work was one of the principal ornaments of the Academ 
of Berlin, and his reputation is fufficient to prepofefs the Pub. 
lic in favour of this, his laft, produétion, which was finithed 
but a tew months befcere his death. It is divided into eigh 
parts. The Firft treats of fire and deat in general, o: what we 
call heat in confegquence of ienfation and experience, and of the 
terms by which the Greeks expreficd the phenomena of fire, 
The Second, of the rarefaGtion cauted by heat,—of the thermo. 
meters of Drebbet and of Florence—and of the laws of the cop 
denfation of the air, according to Su:zer, Afuller, and Mariott. 
The Third, of the heating and cooling of bodies. ~The Fourth, 
of the motion of heat, of itsexpanfion, repercuffion, and exalt. 
tion. — The Filth, of the power of heat to unite or join, and to 
difunite bodies, as alfo of tufion. The Sixth conta‘ns obterva 
tions relative to the meafure of the force of heat, and of the 
quantity of the particles of fire. ‘The Seventh treats of the fem 
fation of heat; and the Eighth, of the heat of the fun. 

VI. Fundamenta Geographie et Hydrographic ad Natura Du 
tum pofitta. A Joan. GuiL. BAvER. bsvo. with five Plates 
Gieflen. 1779. This piece of fubcerraneous geography contain 
a defcription of the interior and exterior ftructure and formation 
of our globe, with obfervations and remarks of a practical and 
ufeful kind. The articles relative to inflammable matter, and 


earth-coal, are both curious and inftructive. The fubterraneou § 


hydrography is comprehended in feveral differrations concert 
ing the origin, motion, and conttitvuent parts of fpring water, 

rain water, fea water—of thoie waters that are faline, acidu 
Jous, bitter, &c. together with circumftantial details relative 

fprings and fountains in England, France, Italy, Sicily, Swit 

zerland, Germany, Bohemia, Silefia, Hungary, Croatia, Bul- 
aria, Greece, Afia, Africa, and America. 

VII. Grundliche, &c.—i. e. A Philofophical Defence of the na 
Obfervations of the Satellites of the Fixed Stars, made in the Eleit 
ral Obfervatory at Manheim ty M. Curisvian Mayer, Eel 
fraptical Counfellor and Aftronomer to the Eleétor Palatine, and 
Ordinary Profeffor of Afironomy in the Univerfity of Heidelbert 
&c. 8vo. Manheim. 1779. This controverfial work com 
tains a refutation of the remarks, which the Abbé Heth 


of Vienna, publifhed fome time ago, relative to the “i 
ve 
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yery of M. Mayer. The letter affirms, that there is not in 
the Southern Hemifphere, perhaps, one fixed {tar of a cer- 
tain magnitude, which is not accompanied with one or more 
fars of a fialler fize. M. Mayer was affifted, in this difco- 
very, by aftronomica! inftruments carried to avery high degree 
of perfection, and more efpecially by an achromatic telefcope, 
which is the only one of its kind in Europe, or, at leaft, was fo 
when he made his obfervations. ea 

VILL. Nova Species Quadrupedum, e Glirium Ordine, cum Il- 
Jufrationibus variss complurium ex Ordine Animalium. i e. A New 
Species of Quadrupeds of the Clafs of tie Gis, together with feveral H{- 
lufrations relative to Animals of that Cla/s. By M. P. o. I ALLAS. 
Partl. Erlang. 1779-— This firft part, or bundle (as it is called, 


fafiiculus), of the celebrated M,. Pallas, relates to the clafs of 


hares, of which he defcribes five kinds hitherto unknown. M. 
Pattas’s defign was to communicate to M. ScHREBER the 
obfervations he might have occafion to make in his travels, in 
order to affift the latter in completing his hiftory of that clafs 
of animals that are provided with paps. But M. ScHREBER 
found thefe materials too rich and abundant, to melt them down 
into his work: he has therefore publifhed them feparately, and 
they are, indeed, worthy of the atiention of connoifleurs in na- 
tural hiftory. 

IX. Ada Ofnabrugenfa, &c —i. e. Memuirs relative to the 
Furifprudence, Government, and Hiftory of Weftphalia, and 
more efpecially of the Bifhopric of Ofnabrug. 8vo. Ofna- 
brug. 1779. Firf? Part.—Thete Memoirs are intended to 
convey an accurate account of the civil and ecclefiaftical ftate of 
Weftphalia, of its various governments and jurildictions, of its 
laws, revenues, revolutions, cities, cloifters, families, &c,— 
The Editor, M. Loptmann, has publifhed, in this volume, a 
memorial relative to the bifhopric and principality of Ofna- 
brug, its bifhops, its imperial privileges and conftitution, as 
alfo an ancient regifter of its feudal tenures and vaflals, and the 
beginning of a topographical defcription of that bifhopric, whofe 
population, according to an accurate lift, amounted, in the year 
1772, to 116,664 fouls. 

X. Fersers, Neue Beytrage zur Mineralgefchichte verfchiedner 
Lander, &c.—i. ec. New Additions to the Mineralogical Hiftory of 
feveral Countries: Part 1. which contains alfo an Account of fe- 
veral chymical Elaboratories. By M. FERBeR. 8vo. Mittau. 
1779. M. Ferger’s labours in natural hiftory and mineralogy 
have been formerly mentioned by us with the high efteem they 
fo juftly deferve. “ The firft thing we meet with in thefe inte- 
tefting additions, is a feries of obfervations relative to the mine- 
ralogical hiftory of Bohemia. This is followed by an account 
of fome extinguifhed yolcanos, and of the method in which 
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porphyry is formed. After fome obfervations on the mountaing 
of Saxony, M. Ferber treats of chymical laboratories, fuch 
as thofe of England, in which oi of green vitriol, the vitrialg 
acid of fulphur, aqua regalis, and fpirit of falt are diftilled, 
in which flower of fulphur, cinnabar, corrofive fublimate, and 
fweet mercury are fublimated, and camphor is refined,—thofe of 
Montpellier, where verdegrife is prepared, &c. Al A 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For AUGUST, 1780. 


PoLITICAL. 

Art. 13. Le Deftin de ? Amerique, &c. The Fate of America; 
or, Pifturefque Dialogues, unfolding the Caufe of late Events, 
the Policy, Interefts, Refources, of the Powers of Europe, con. 
fidered in Relation to the prefent War; and the Effects which this 
War is likely to produce on the Happinefs of Mankind. 8vo, 
124 pp. London +. 


HE principal perfonages introduced in*thefe Dialogues are, 

the K, G— B——, Lord North, Lord Weymouth ; the 
Duke of Richmond, Lord G. Germaine Lords Bute, Sandwich, 
and Shelburne; the Minifters of France, Ruflia, and Holland; a 
Projector and a Philofopher. 

This work is by no means deftitute of merit, in point either of 
information or of compofition. We meet with fome forry jokes, 
and a few weak paffages; but in general, the charaéters are well 
fupported, the Janguage is accurate and perfpicuous, and the obfer: 
vations are juft and important, 

The main fcope of the reafoning is to prove, that Great Britain 
has little friendfhip to expeét from the Dutch, or from any European 
power. ‘That there is fmall profpect of her conquering America by 
her own internal ftrength. But that fhould this be effedted, the 
acguifition would not be worth the price. That it is the intereft of 
Great Britain, as well as of humanity, to declare the Thirteen Pro 
vinces independent; to enable the fouthern Continent to throw of 
the yoke of Spain; to give liberty to all the iflands French, Spanifh, 
and Englifh ; to declare herfelf the patronefs of general freedom, 
univerfal toleration, and unreftrained commerce. Britain would then 
become the idol of nations ; and acquire by her moderation a volut- 
tary empire over the minds of men, far more beneficial, more ho 
nourable, and more lafting, than any that can be obtained by rm 
Art. 14. An Inquiry into the legal Mode of fuppreffing Ritts; 

with a Conititutional Plan of fetese Deeso “te Dns Dilly. 

1780. 

It is impoffible to fay too much in praife of this concife Inquiry 
It befpeaks the hand of a mafteP deep in legal knowledge, and tt 








+ So fays the title page ; but we are informed, that this tract wi 
printed in Brabant, and that its circulation has been extenfive. us 
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heart of a Citizen troly virtuous, Within the compafs of a few 
pages, it makes every reader a lawyer upon the queftion under dif- 
cuffion; and it points out the means of preferving public peace and 
freedom with fo much clearnefs, that it is not poflible, as we con- 







ceive, for any reader to doubt of their efficiency, or to fee any dif- 7 j 6 at 


ficulty in carrying them into practice. Lai ot 1 

Art. 15. 4 Plan of Affaciation, on Conftitutional Principles, 
for the Parifhes, ‘I'ythings, and Counties, of Great Britain, 
&c. In Three Letters to a Member of Parliament. 8vo, 18. 6d. 
Kearfly. 17380. 

In afligning the general caufe of the late tumults and outrages, the 
Writer fets out with informing us,—‘ That the adminiftration of 
government in England, for many years, has been mifemployed, and 
its attention directed to diftant and unimportant objects; while thofe 
provifions, <ufloms, inftitutions, and /aws, which our anceftors had 
left for our fecurity, and which are fometimes called the conftitution, 
have been fuffered to languifh and die.” 

His plan is to reftore to its ancient vigour, the power of the coun- 
ties, hundreds, and tithings, by arming the inhabitants, and re- 
viving the decayed authority of the civil officers; wx. the Tithing- 
man, the Sheriff, and the Earl of every county. By thefe means, 
he prefumes, that difturbances, riots, and infurrections, will ever 
be inftantly and effectually fuppreffed, or rather totally prevented. 

Provided every citizen of London had been, what the conftitution 
of England, not only allows, but requires every man to be, in a con- 
dition to defend himfelf and his family, and accuftomed to appear 
upon a call of his ward by the magiltrate, he afks, * Will it be 
imagined, that any of the mifchiefs which followed the Proteftant 
Affoctation would have taken place?’ 

He then fhews the illegality and the inexpediency of employing 
a ftanding mercenary army in fupport of the civil power; and 
anfwers the late fpeech of Lord Mansfield in the Houfe of Peers, by 
a former fpeech made by him when Mr. Murray, at a time that he 
thought it * a libel on the government, to fuppofe the civil magiftrate 
not ftrong enough.’ This effay ranks not in the highett clafs of 
political tracts, but it is, in general, well calculated to promote the 
caufe of public peace and freedom.—We muft remark, however, 
that the author feems to bear too hard on the Proteflant Afociation, 
whofe views do not appear to deferve the epithet of * wvillainous,* 
which he has beftowed on them. 

Art. 16. Reafons for Uniformity in the State. Being a Supple- 
ment to the Britannic Conftitution, by Roger Acherly, Efq; late 
of theInner Temple. 8vo. 18, Bew. 1750. 

The plan laid down in this pamphlet, is the fame which has lately 
been adopted by Lord Abingdon, in his dedication to the people 
England: See Review for May. 

* The defign of this fupplement,’ fays the Writer, * is to unite 
the two contending parties, of Whigs and Tories, in the true notions 
of the conftitution of the Britith kingdom and government, as the 
only expedient to pull up by the roots all feditions,' tumults, trea- 
fonable con{piracies, rebellions, and even party diftinctions, except 
that one, viz, of thofe who are for the Britith conftitution, and 
thofe 
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thofe who are againft it, being a diftinction that ought to be pers 

petual: which defirable end can never be effected, without an aQ 

for uniformity.’ 7 
If an act for uniformity could really effec all this, how eafily 

might our grievances be removed! But, alas! fuch an att, we feap, 

is never likely to take place, at leaft, while they, whofe fortunes 
and confequence are built upon the irregularities and uncertainty of 
the conftitution, can prevent it, 

Art. 17. 4n Addrefs to the Honourable Admiral Auguftus Key 
Containing Candid Remarks on his Defence before the Court 
‘Martial; to which are added, Impartial Obfervations on the late 
Trial and Acquittal of Vice-Admiral Sir Hugh Pallifer, with aq 
Explanation of Sea-phrafes, and a Letter to the Monthly Re. 
viewers, By a Seaman. The Third Edition. To which is 
added, A Supplement, containing the Subitance of Eight Letters 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Sandwich, T'wo to Sir Jofeph 
Mawbey, and Three to Acmiral Pigot; with a concluding 
Letter, addreffed to the Right Hon. the Karl of Sandwich. 890, 
33. Nicoll. 1780. 

"The firft edition of this work was announced in our Review for 
April 1779; of the fecond, in which was included the Author's 
letter to us, we took notice in our number for the month of Augat 
following ; and we now mention the third edition on account of the 
fupplement: in which the acate writer renews-hi¢ attack on Admiral 
Keppel; continues his defence of Sir Hugh Pallifer; and en paffant, 
condemns Lord Howe, and the oppofition-party in general. He 
concludes, with advifing adminiftration to ‘ entruft the execution of 
their fchemes to thofe only who approve them; to reward merit, 

unifh delinquency, exterminate that party {pirit which has slarm- 
ingly pervaded our flects and armies, and reftore difcipline to its 
wonted force.’ We have already given our opinion of this Writer's 
merit. 

Art. 18. 4 Differtation on the Political Abilities of the Earl of 
Abingdon, &c. &c. By a Gentleman of the Inner-lemple. 8vo 
1s. 6d. Fielding and Co. 1780. 

This Gentleman of the Temple treats Lord Abingdon in a very 
ungentle manner. He is, himfelf, not an elegant writer, and he 
charges the Earl not only with holding bid [political] principles, 
but with ufing bad Englith in his publications, He roundly pro 
nounces the noble politician’s *° Thoughts on Mr, Burke’s Letter to 
the Sheriffs of Briftol*,’ a compound of fcurrility, incorrecne/s, ant 
political indigeftion. This reminds us of an ill-favoured fop, a mat 
of fafhion, who had a footman whofe countenance was not much more 
amiable than his own. The gentleman, who was fond of his own 
perfon, could only fee deformity in others, and he always faw tt 
with difguit. Ic happened, one day, that being unufually offended 
with’ his mah, while he was drefling him, he exclaimed, © What at 
ugly dog!’—Which of us is your honour looking at? {aid the fellow, 
drily;—obferving, that his mafter was, all the time, attentive to the 
pier-glafs. 


— 4 





* See Review, vol. lvii. p. 249. 
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Art. 19. Letter to the People of Laurencekirk, on occafion of 
ate prefenting the King’s Charter, by which that Village is erected 

: intoa Free and Independent Burgh of Barony. ‘To which are 
fubjoined, an Abridgment of Two Letters publifhed by Sir 


mr: Richard Cox, giving an Account of the Eftablifhment and Pro- 
ised grefs of Induttry in his Village near Cork in Ireland ;—the Guar- 
i dian, No g,—and the Claufe of Erection of Laurencekirk into a 
4 Burgh of Barony. Edinburgh printed, and publifhed pp 
Benefit of the Village. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Longman, . 
- Laurencekirk is, we underftand, a new village, fettled by *farVond Jam ! 


a Exancis Garden, fomewhere in Scotland; but the public are neither 


“a informed whereabout, in that kingdom, Laurencekirk is to be 
Re. found, nor of any circumftances of its eftablifhment: this letter 
1 is confilting only of general wholfome recommendations of induitry and 
ters frugality, tothe members of the rifing fettlement. The attributes 
‘ h of fredom and independence beftowed on a new burgh, did not fail of 
P producing a fmile, when we reflecied on the ftate of our old Englifh 


ing burghs; the reprefentation of which is regularly fold and trans- 
ferred by formal contra¢ts, as if the free and independent electors 
were fo many herds of cattle! But this inclination to rifibility was 


e fomewhat abated, by the following information, given by the bene- 
put volent Letter-wriver to his new burghers: viz. ‘ By your confltitu- 
the tion, as a free and independent burgh of barony, you enjoy the ufe- 
tal ful and defirable power of electing, from time to time, your own 
sit) magiltrates: and they have a jurifdiction fufficient for the purpofes 


He of jultice, peace, and good order, within your own territory. You 
have indeed no political capacity or title to fhare in the election of 


1 of ; ; sie" i 

it our reprefentatives in parliament; this is the privilege of royal 
; ] ‘ - . . . 
“ibs boroughs, and in my opinion, the fingle right they have which is 
rs not implied in the election of an independent burgh of barony. In 
en's truth, this is a privilege not to be envied. It certainly is too often 


the fource of diforders, and deftructive corruption of manners among 
lof the people, efpecially of our fmaller burghs: and experience, the 
beft guide to truth, proves, that our communities thrive beit without 
it; forin general, thofe communities, both in England and Scot- 
land, which are from fmall beginnings in the beit train of advance- 
he ment in ufeful arts and confequential profperity, are endowed with 
no fuch political capacity;—and have no exclufive incorporations 
which has been another baneful obftacle to the progrefs of induftry, 
though originally intended as an encouragement, and perhaps con- 
ad ducive to the firit introduction of arts.’ 
It is ex:remely natural to inquire what we are to think of our poli- 


raf ar | 
- tical circumiiances, when a body of the people are congratulated on 
rH Dot empeping what we are taught to efteem as the moft valuable pri. 


vilege under the Enelith conttirution ? 
fed Art. 20. The Out-of-door Parliament. By a Gentleman of the 


‘an Midale Vea.pie. svo. 1s. 6d. Almon. 1780. 
”, An animated vindication of the rights of the people cf England, 
rhe concluding with a judicious recommendation of a proportional re- 


prefentation in parliament, and annual elections, as the proper cure 
al of our itate diftem pers. 


. Rev, Aug, 17806 L This 
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This effay feems to be the production of a young writer, whofe 


ftyle is far from chafte, and whofe diction is fometimes obfcure. Ala: 
e 


Art. 21. Obfervations on the Opinion of Mr. George Rous, \ate- 
ly delivered in the Houfe of Commons, That the Crown can give 
Independence to America, without the Affent of Parliament. 
$vo. 18. Kearfly. 

A feeble comment on an able performance, Both the commenta- 
tor and his original appear to us to be in an errpr, in confidering the 
independence of the American States, as a queftion upon which 
Great Britain ought to decide from motives, not of ju/fice but of 
policy, nat of right but of power. 

Were the rules of juftice to be the rules of judgment, and they 
fhould decide the queftion in favour of thofe States, the reafoning of 
both thefe writers would fall to the ground. Arguments to that ef- 
fe& have been offered to the public, which we do not remember to 
have feen refuted, All reafonings upon the refidence of powers not 
previoufly thewn to exift, feems to be unneceflary at leaft, if not 
tending to confound and miflead the public judgment. 

Art. 22. 4 Letter to the Rev. Dr. Richard Watfon, King’s 
Profeffor of Divinity in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 8vo. 15. 
Cadell. 1780, 

This letter-writer profeffeth the higheft efteem for the general 
character of Dr. Watfon, and is Javifh of his compliments on the 
great erudition and exalted generofity of the excellent Profeffor. 
* From our earlieft acquaintance (fays this Author—who claims the 
Doétor as his quondam friend at the univerfity) I admired you for 
your candour, your courage, your integrity, and the opennefs of 
your hand and heart. I reverenced that induftry and unremitting 
diligence I could not imitate, and I efteemed the clearnefs and foli- 
dity of your underftanding, as a gift God had beftowed on very few 
of our fpecies. J obferved the fuperior facility thefe qualities af- 
forded you in your advancement. I was one of your few friends whe 
faw your progrefs with triumph inftead of envy, and at this moment 
I refpe&t and honour you as much as any man living—your political 
creed only excepted.” H1wne ille lachryma !—But indeed the Author 
is more inclined to Jaugh than to weep at the Doétor’s attack on the 
folid ftru&ure of monarchical polity, and his zeal to erect in its ftead 
fome vifionary fabric of liberty and independence, on the models of 
a Locke, a Sydney, and a Harrington. 

We think this Writer, notwithfanding the profufion of commen- 
dation beftowed on Dr. Watfon’s abilities, hath but a flight claim to 
the Doétor’s gratitude. ‘ The Oppofition (fays he) are affailants : 
they condemn all prefent meafures; they profefs amendment and 
reform ; they deal in calumny, crimination and reproach: and in 
order to forward thefe, they muft have in the number of their ad- 
herents a clafs of men, whole bufinefs it is to found the alarm, 
Spargere voces 
In vulgum ambiguas, 








to unfold matters by degrees ; to try the ground before them :—men 
who are not admitted into the depth and extent of their defigns ;— 
men of as honeft hearts as your own, who think they are {peaking 
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truth while they are only ferving a purpofe, and who really mean 
liberty while they are promoting a fattion. Jf fuch be your fituation, 
«+ Jay your hand upon your heart, and feel whether ic throbs with 
confcious fhame or confcious pride.” ©‘ You deceive your ad- 
verfaries by your feints, and yourfelf. too, I verily believe: but your 
friends underftand the defign perfectly; shey glory in the manage- 
ment and vigor of your affault [viz on the citadel of influence and 
corruption], and diffeminate your publication with as much aflidvity 
as if it weie a Congrefs Gazette.” What an invidious and illiberal 
infinuation! and in what a ridiculous point of view was it defigned 
to place Dr. Watfon! The very man whofe clearne/s aud folidity of 
underftanding placed him in the eiteem of this Author, fo. high above 
the reft of the human fpecies, is now degraded to the moft defpica- 
bie ftate of an—honeft indeed, but weak and credulous dupe, to be 
made the tool of artifice and knavery, whenever rebellion needs a 
hand to diffeminate its abhorred principles! 

This Letter-writer infinuates—nay, he more than infinuates, that 
it would afford Dr, Watfon, and the party that employ him, the 
height of joy and exultation, to fee the conftitution overthrown, the 
parliament annihilated, and the law extinguifhed. An ill-+natured 
refle€tion is alfo thrown on that truly great itatefman Lord Chatham, 
becaufe he complimented the Americans for the fpirit they difcovered 
in refifting the encroachments of minifterial rapine ; and hence this 
writer would infinuate, that he had no love for his country. It is 
certain, that he never fhewed his patrioti{m in the manner in which 
fome other minifiers have exhibited theirs. But we think it was not 
the lefs real, becaufe it did not appear with the covering of Lord G. 
G. and the Earl of S. 

This Letter-writer ridicules Dr. Watfon’s addrefs to the Deity, at 
the conclufion of his excellent fermon, by a filly and prophane 
parody. He alfo caits a fneer at the language, as well as the fenti- 
ments, of this prayer, and would, if poflible, make his readers be- 
lieve that it is a fpecimen of arrant bombaft: that frppancy of ftyle, 
which would fuit a pert and captious epiftle, would ill become a 
grave difcourfe, preached before the univerfity by the profeffor of 
divinity. 





MiscELLANEOUS. 
Art. 23. Euphrofyne: or, Amufements on the Road of Life 

By the Author of The Spiritual Quixote. Vol. Il. 1zmo. 3% 

Boards. Dodfley. 1780. 

This volume, like the former (fee Monthly Review, vol. lv. 
Pp: 71.)) Contains an amufing variety of pieces both ferious and comic. 
Though the beft of them will never be confidered as efforts of fuperior 
genius, they, neverthelefs, difplay evident marks of good fenfe and 
cultivated tafte: and even in the more trifling performances (of 
which there are many) there is a vein of good-humoured levity and 
cheerfulnefs, that will prevent the mojft captious critic from being 
much offended by them. | 
Art. 24. Letters of the late Lord Lyttelton. Small 8vo, 3s. 

Bew. 1780. 

Thefe Letters have been publicly declared fpurious; we are forry 

to add, that they indicate abilities in the writer, whoever he be, 
Lz that 
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that ought not to have ftooped to the contemptible arts of deceps t 
tion, tm, 
Art. 25. 4 Diary, kept in an Excurfion to Little Hampton, 

near Arundel and Brighthelmftone, in 1778; and alfo, tothe latter 

Piace in 1779. Vol. JI. t2mo. 28. fewed. Bew. 

The firlt volume of this Sentimental * Diary was announced in 
p- 398 of our Review for Nov..1778. In this continuation, the 
Author, who profeffes, that his ‘ bufinefs is only to trifle, tell ftories, | 
and crack jokes,’ proceeds in the fame eafy, carelefs, defultory way hd 
—trifing, indeed, very often, repeating old {tories new vamped, | 
and cracking fuch jokes as have probably afforded him more plea- 
fure than he is able to convey to thofe who are to crack them over 
again. 
eThis difciple of Sterne’s does not feem to be aware, that it would 
be as commendable to imitate the good Englifh as the good humour | 
of his malter. Sterne would never have condefcended to ufe the 
vulgar whereofs and wherebys, which we meet with in this rambling 
journal; fee particularly p. 12 and 13. Neither would ne have 
talked of ‘ the charming charms of dear variety,’ p. 11. Nor could 
he have told us, that ‘ there zs one dry and two wet wells open’ 
at Brighthelmftone, that are dangerous to children. Such little flips 
fhould be reétified in the next edition; and when the Author’s cor- 
recting hand is in, he should explain what is meant by the bifhop of | 
Pontoppidan; of whom we never heard before.. We prefume, the 
Gentleman had his eye upon the good bithop of Bergen, in Norway, 
who wrote a famous Natural Hiltory of that country +; and whofe ~ 
name was Pontoppidan. ? 
Art. 26. Thoughts in Profe and Verfe, ftarted in his Walks, by 

John Hope. 8vo. 6s. Bound, Goldfmith. 1780. 

The principal part of thefe effays has already appeared in different 
periodical publications, in which many of them have been favour~ 
ably received. This eccentrical writer, whofe thoughts feem to be 
expreffed with the fame undifguifed freedom that they prefented 
themfelves to his own mind, has blended with his fingularity a con- 
fiderable portion of good fenfe. ‘Though many of the pieces in this 
volume, will no doubt be thought trivial and uninterefting, yet there 
are fcarcely any in which the reader will not meet with fomething to 
entertain him. Perhaps, he will be amufed with the reafon which 
Mr. Hope afligns for prefixing his name to this colleétion: ‘ I did 
not determine to put my name to this book, until [ read in the Par- 
liamentary debates, that, of the thirty-three Scotch members, who 
were prefent in the Houfe of Commons, when Mr. Dunning’s mo- 
tion was put tothe vore, ** That the influence of the Crown has en- - 











* The fir volume was entitled ‘* Sentimental Diary ;’”’ but the 
Author has now thought it proper to leave his readers to difcover the 
fentimentality,. without the aid of a finger-poft. Yet this volume is 
not (to the beft of our recolleétion) lefs fentimental than the former ; 
and, in truth, we think, the Writer fucceeds more in fentiment than 
in his attempts at humour. 

+ Of this celebrated hiflory, the Reader will find a copicus ab- 
ftract in the 12th vol. of our Review. 
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creafed, is encreafing, and ought to be diminifhed,”—tweuty-eight 
of them voted againft it. As one who had once the honour of fitting 
in that Houfe, | now willingly rifk the acquiring the name of a bad 
Author, that I may encreafe the fmall number of con/ftitutional 
Scot/men. 
Art. 27. A Defeription of the Freedim Box, voted by the City 
of London, to the Hon, Auguftus Keppel, Admiral of the Blue. 

To which is prefixed, a fuccinét Account of his public Services. 

4to. Printed for the Artift W. Carron, Little Marlborough 

Street. 78. 6d. Coloured 10s. 6d. Soild alfo by S. Hooper 

in St. Martin’s- Lane. 

The engravings which accompany this defcription have confider- 
able merit; nor are the defigns deficient in elegance. ‘The princi- 
pal objection to them feems to be, that they are not, perhaps, fuffi- 
ciently explanatory of the fubjeét they are intented to illufirate and 
commemorate. It certainly is a miftake, which, even artilts of the 
firft reputation are very apt to fall into, that poetical allegory and 
emblematical device are the fame. Of poetical allegory it may be 
cbferved, that the terms which convey the image explain its mean- 
ing: but this is far from being the cafe when the idea is embodied 
by the pencil. How feldom is it, that allegorical painting, exgept 
when borrowed from a fyftem of mythology obvious and familiar, 
can be fully underftood without an explanation? This fault, to 
which allegorical painting ever mult be liable, is of the fame kind, 
though originating, indeed, from a different caufe, with that of the 
fign-painter, who is obliged to write the name of the animal he has 
pourtrayed, that the traveller may know what It is. 

POETICAL. 
Art. 28. Ode to the Rev. Wiliiam Mafon. By Eliza Ryves, 
Is. 4to. Dodiley, 

There is a fpirit in this little ode that will more than counter- 
balance the few trifling inaccuracies which an ill-natured critic might 
point out. The fair Authorefs feems to have juft ideas of the office 
and dignity of the mufe; and while fhe reprehends the proftitution 
cf poetry to purpofes unworthy of it, fhe marks out, by the example 
of the gentleman to whom her poem is addreffec, its proper applica- 
tion in the celebration of virtue.—In our 5th vol. p. 237, we 
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noticed a volume of poems by this Lady; whofe numbers we com- 
P y y (a -- 6 


mended as eafy, and not inelegant. 

Art. 29. Jngratitude, an Ode; and Sir Salvadore, an Allegoric 
Poem. Cantothe Firit, S8vo. 1s. 6d. Lincoln printed. Sold 
in London by Crowder. 

A dull allegory, unenlivened by fancy or invention. The Author 
means to be wonderfully fevere upon the American Congrefs. This 
poor and fecble imitator of Spenfer, refembles that immortal bard 
nearly in the iame degree that a Lincolnfhire fen goofe refembles an 
eagle. 

Art. 30. Ode, infcribed to Leonard Smelt, Efq. By Edward 
Burnaby Green. gto. 18. Faulder. 1780. 

A quaint and affected ftring of obfcure, and far-fetched fenti- 
ments. If confidered merely as an effufion of friendfhip, it may, 
on that {core indeed, be intitled to fome indulgence. ' 
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Art. 31. 4 Seleé& Collection of Poems: with Notes, Biographical 
and Hfittorical. 4 Vols. Small 8vo. 10s, fewed. Nichols. 
Mr. Nichols’s own words will convey the beft idea of the nature 

of his mifcellany, 

‘On Day ven’s foundation (fays he) the prefent fuperftructure is be- 
gun. Inits progrefs, atmoit every undertaking of a fimilar nature has 
been confulied, and material parts incorporated. The Colle¢tiors 
formed by Fenton and STeeve have been epitomized ; whilit Pupe’s, 
PemBerton's, Linrot’s, and C, Tooxe’s, have occafionally con- 
tributed to embellifhment. 

‘ The Colleétion by Mr. R. D -psvey is allowed to be the com- 
pleteft of the kind; and with this the prefent publication is fo far 
from interfering, that not a fingle poem is intended to be printed, 
which is either in ‘§ DopsLey’s Collection,” the Supplement to it 
by Mr. Pearcu, or in the Sixty Volumes of the ** Englith Poets,” 
To alt or either of thefe, therefore, this Selection will be a fuitable 
appendage; and the more fo, as 1 have preferved fume poems of 
merit, which before were not known to have exiited. . 

‘ The Reader will find in thefe volumes fome of the earlieft pro- 
duftions of Drypven ; fome originals by Sir Wittiam TemPLe ; an 
Ode by Swirr, which had long been confidered as irrecoverable ; 
a confiderable number of good poems by SrecLe, PARNELL, 
Fenton, Broom, and YaLoen, with a few pieces by Hauirax, 
Dorset, Rocuesrer, Sprat, Prior +, Pope, Botincproke, 
Puitips, Kinc, Smiru, Watts, Pitr, HuGues, A. Puipips, 
and Trickett, which are not to be found in any edition of their 
works.” : 

As a pofifeript to Mr. Nichols’s preface, we may add, that his col- 
Jection contains many things that are curious, and on that account 
worth preferving, and fome few others that are intrinfically valuable 
and ingenious, 





The following anecdotes of this excellent Poet being curious, I print them in 
the words of the friend from whom they are received; “ At lord Oxford’s feat at 
«« Wimple (now lord Hardwick’s) there hung a fine piéture of Harley in his 
“6 Speaker’s robes, with the roll of the bill in his hand for bringing in the prefent 
“6 family; which, if I miflake not, was done by his cafting vote. In allufion to 
*6 Harley’s being afterwards fent to the Tower, Prior wrote with a pencil on the 
« white fcroll, Bill paid fuch a day,—The lave Recorder of Cambridge [Pont] had 
«¢ feen fome M3, Dialogues of the Wead of Prior’s; they were profe, but had verfe 
*¢ intermixed freely: andthe fpecimen, I heard, proved ii, The Dialogue was be- 
** tween Sir Thomas More and the Vicar of Bray. You muft allow that the chae 
‘* raéters are well chofen; and the fpeakcrs maintain their refpeétive opinions {mart- 
* jy: at lat the Knight feems to come over to his adverfary, at leaft fo far as to 
“ allow that the doétrine was convenient, if not honourable; but that he did not 
“¢ fee how any man covld allow himfelf te aét thus; when the Vicar concludes ; 
*‘ Nothing eafier, with proper management; &e. You muft go the right way to 
work | 
| ‘¢ For Confcience, like a fiery horfe, 

© Will ftarnble, if you check his courfe ; 

** But ride him with an eafy rein, 

** And rub him down with worldly gain, 

*< He'll carry you through thick and thin, 

* Safe, although dirty, to your inn.” 
This certain'y is fterling tenfe,---It would give me great pleafure to be enabled to 
prefent tiefe Dialogues tothe world; but where they are now depofited is unknown. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Nichols, we apprehend, has received into his Colle&tion many 
pieces which would have been betrer omitted. Of thefe we more par- 
ticularly reprobate the many tedious tranflations from the Greek and 
Roman claffics, which abound in every volume. The Writers of 
the laft century feem to have had very imperfeét ideas of tranflation : 
doing into Englifo, was, in genera), the utmoft of their ambition. 
There are few tranflations here exhibited, but what are infinitely 
inferior to more modern ones that are in every body’s hands. 

The biographical notes and anecdotes with which the different 
poems are illuitrated, are entertaining and valuable, and do credit 


to the care and induttry of this accurate and very intelligent Editor. (a beni 


Artr 32. Poems on Various Subjects; feleCted to inforce the 
Prattice of Virtue ; and with a View to comprife in One Volume, 
the Beauties of Englifh Poetry. By Thomas Tomkins, 18mo. 
2s. fewed. Wallis, 1780. 

Let the ancient artift, who inclofed the Iliad of Homer in a nut- 
fhell, from this time be forgotten:—the more ingenious Mr. Tom- 
kins has comprifed in one little volume, fairly printed, all the beau- 
ties of Englith poetry, and after all, left room for pieces which are 
not beauties! 

Novet. 
Art. 33. Hiftory of Lady Bettefworth and Captain Haftings. 
In a Series of Letters. 2 Vols. 1zmo. 6s. Noble. 1780. 

It is not eafy to ‘ hit off to a nicety’ the diftin& chara€ters of the 
numerous novels which come before us. We fhal] not however be far 
from the mark, if, with one ftroke of our ‘ feathered inftrument,’ we 
pronounce this hiftory, trifling in incident, confufed in method, in- 
elegant in language, and in fhort, (as the Author of a late Your 


would fay) infipid ‘ to a degree.” E 
” 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 
Art. 34. Phildfophical Confiderations, or a Free Enquiry into the 


Merits of a Controverfy between Dr. Prieftley and Dr. Price, on 
Matter and Spirit, and Philofophical Neceffity, with an introduc- 
tory Effay on the Subje& at large. By M. Dawes, of the Inner- 
Temple, Efg; Author of an Effay on Intellectual Liberty and 
Toleration. 8vo. 18. 6d. Cadell. 1780. 

The Author of thefe Confiderations, which he ftyles Philofophical, 
has introduced them with a defence of Free Thinking, in its plaineft 
and molt obvious fenfe ; to which we fhould have entirely affented, 
had he only limited the privilege to thofe who are capad/e of thinking. 
It is the general neglect of this limitation, which has brought the 
term into that contempt from which our Author is by no means qua- 
lified to refcue it. He does not (like the animated Author of the 
Slight Sketch *) pervade the whole controverfy, and ftate thofe cha- 
ratteriftic circumftances which difcriminate the feveral performances, 
but confines himfelf to the friendly difpure between Dr. Prieftley and 
Dr. Price, and ftates the fentiments of each on the feveral points in 
debate, with his own obfervations on them. It muft, however, be 
obvious, that a brick or a board cannot be lefs a fpecimen of a 
houfe, than detached fentences are of acontroverfy. To thofe who 





* See Review for March, p. 223. 
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have no other knowledge of the difpure than is afforded by the pre- 
fent work, many of thefe fentences will be unintelligible; and thofe 
who are already acquainted with ity will find either a want of dif 
cermment, or a want of candor in the fele&tion. His own obferva- 
tions are feldom clear, or eafy to be underftood,—nor are they often 
pointed or important, His end is to fhow, that little has been added 
to our ttock of knowledge from the debate, and that, when Priettley 
fays, that the foul does not * /ofe its exiftence’ at death, and Price 
allows that itis * fufpended’ after death, they approach fo nearly to 
each other, that we are unable to difcern the difference. We have 
not leifure, at prefent, to enquire what public benefit may have 
refulted from the controverfy, but cannot help fuggetting, that many, 
whole charaéters, as auchors and philofophers, are now expofed, 
might have been fafe, if it had been never ftarted. Mr. D. in the 
paflage jult quoted, does not perceive, that the great queftion of mat- 
ter and {pirit is not affected by this mutual acknowledgment of the 
two opponents. If the operations of the foul refult only from a cer- 
tain organizition of matter, and the atoms of which this material 
machine is conitructed are unvevifhable, as Newron, Leibnitz, and 
Prieflley, have allowed, the foul cannot lofe its exiltence, for the 
feveral atoms may, in any future period, be again arranged in the 
fame manner, and-make up a being identica//y the fame as before. 
Ir is clear, therefore, that however fimilar their ideas may appear in 
this exprefion, it does not affect the real quettion, whether the ani- 
mation of this machine depend on a certain arrangement cf matter, 
or on the union of an immaterial principle with it. Mr. D, is better 
founded in the obfervation wiich follows this comparifon. If, fays 
he, the refurreCtion be only the re-animation and re-arrangement of 
"materia! particles, man is ftill fubject to a feccud decay, and is not 
fitted for eternity; but-on this part, for obvious reafons, we thail 


make no coinment. PArY, 27" 


Eas T-INnN DIES. 

Art. 35. Thoughts on improving the Government of the Britifh 
Territories in the Eaft Indies. svo. 18. Od. Cadeil. 1780. 
The inexpediency of intwrulting the civil government of fo exten- 

five and important a territory as that fubject to the Britifh Empire 

in the Eaft-Indies, to a mercantile body, has long been perceived, 
and is, in this fenfible pamphlet, clearly laid open. To remedy the 
inconveniences which have arifen from the government of the Com- 
pany, the Author propofes, I. ‘That the Britifh Government fhould 
eftablith fuch an immediate agency in India, as fhould give the na- 
tives of our own territories a perception, that they live under the au- 
thority and protection of the tlate itfelf, and afflure the Afiatic 
powers, with whom we are connected, of their undiiturbed con- 
tinuance in their prefent dominions. 11. That, to promote the 
pro{perity of the natives: inhabiting the Britith fe:tlements, and en- 
courage induflry, the pernicious cuftom of letting the lands fora 

Shor: {pace of time fhould be abolifhed, and the lands be either 

fold in perpetuity, transferrable according to the Gentoo or Maho- 

Mmetan practice, or be let for very long terms, ‘This would raife, 

on the moit equitable terms, about ten millions flerling, belides an 

@unual guit-rent of coniiderable value; at the fame time that it 

a would 
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would be the greateft poflible benefit to the natives. IIf. That, to 
eftablith the civil power in the Eaft-Indies on a regular, efficacious, 
and permanent footing, the Governor’s office fhould be new model- 
led, and accurately defined—that a general fuperintending govern- 
ment fhould be eitablifhed, refident (according to the late Lord 
Clive’s ideas) not at Calcutta, but at Muxadabad, whofe authority 
fhould be without fpecific reflraint;—that the Governor fhould be 
invefted with a power of putting a negative upon the proceedings of 
his Council;—and that not needy adventurers, but men of reputa- 
tion, ability, and conneétion, fhould be placed at once in the 
higher ftations of the government in India: this would give ftrength 
and confiftency to the whole Britifh Government in Afia, and pro- 
bably prevent the renewal of thofe deftructive fcenes, which have 
expofed us to the contemptuous hatred of the natives, and the ridi- 
cule of Europe. IV. That juttice fhould be adminiflered where the 
natives are interefted, without a rigid adherence to the forms of 
Eagglith law, and the Supreme Court be at liberty to att rather as 
arbitrators than as lawyers. 

Thefe points, with fome others nearly conneted with them, our 
Author difcuffes with much good fenfe and precifion. As they are points 
which will merit particular attention, when the affairs of the Eaft- 
Indies come under the confideration of the Legiflature, this publi- 
cation is extremely feafonable, and may be of great utility. B. 

SCHOOL-BoOo K. 


Art. 36. 4 Pra&ical Grammar of the French Language. By N. 
Wanottrocht. 12mo. 2s. Johnfon, &c. 17380, 

To prevent the inconvenience, in teaching, of referring from book 
to book, this Author has undertaken to comprife in one volume the 
effential elements of the French language, with fuch exercifes as are 
necefiary in acquiring a facility of writing and {peaking it: and he 
has, in our opinion, executed the defign very fuccefsfully ; with the 
material advantage of having a more perfect knowledge of the Englith 


language, than commonly falls to the lot of French teachers, E 
¥ 


PAMPHLETS on the PopisH BILL. 

Art. 27. A Letter to a Diffenting Minifter, containing Remarks 
on the late A&t for the Relief ot his Majeity’s Subjeéts, profeffing 
the Popifh Religion, with fome Strictures on the Appeal from the 
Proteftant Affociation to the People of Great Britain; alfo, Ex- 
tracts from feveral Acts of Parliament; with a Brief State of the 
Penal Law, as it now ftands, fhowing, that neither Popihh Priefts 
nor School-IVailers are legally tolerated in exercifing any Part of 
their Functions ; and recommending Chrittian Charity and Forbear- 
ance towards all the peaceable Worthippers of God. By a Lay 
Diffenter, 8vo. 6d. Nicoll. 1780. 

This very copious title fufficiently exprefles the defign of this well 
intended and judicious pamphlet. 

It is with particular pleafure that we prefent our Readers with the 
following extract: * I am glad, Sir, to. find, that the applications 
which the Affociation have made to the feveral Diffenting congrega- 
tions in and about London, have met with that contempt which the 
pernicious views of the leading aflociators deferve. Some minifters 
have indeed joined them, and ievera! of the laity have contributed 

to 
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to their defigns by their names and by their money; but almoft alf 
the regular Diffenting miniflers, with much the greater part of their 
congregations, have behaved as good fubjeéts, and done real honour 
to the Proteftant caufe.’—We have obferved with indignation and 
difdain, the malignant but impotent attempts of fome New(paper 
fcribblers, to fix a foul opprobrium on the Diflenters, by charging to 
their account the caufe of the late riots in the capital. The charge 
was as failfe as it was invidious, and could gain no credit, unlefs 
amongit a fet of men whofe bigotry having clouded their underftand- 
ings, left them the fport of a fenfelefs credulity. To calumniate a 
whole body for the mifcondua of a few, is grofsly illiberal: and we 
cannot avoid remarking, that the members of the Church of England 
will on this partial mode of judgment condemn the very caufe they 
are fo zealous to fupport, for ‘ the meafure which they mete will 
be meafured to them again.’ Our intereft in particular, as well as 
common juitice, concur to prove, that ** all mankind’s concern is 


Crariry.” Buk 


Art. 38. 4 Reply to an Appeal from the Proteftant Affaciation, 
to he People of Great Britain, &c. wherein the fallacious Argu- 
ments of that Pamphlet are fufficiently expofed, and candidly re- 
fiited. &vo. 6d. Dilly. 1780. 

The Author is a warm advocate for the late bill in favour of the 
Roman Catholics. He writes with fpirit, and reafons with much 
fhrewdnefs, 

We imagine, indeed, that we perceive fome little predile€tion for 
Popery in this performance, though the Author ftrongly difavows the 
character of a Papift. ‘ Let me ‘not (fays he) be thought a Papitt, 
pleading the caufe of popery, for I am a Proteitant, jealous of my 
civ and religious liberties, and profefs myfelf a Chriftian,’ 

Zealous Proteftants have been very loud in their declamations, 
againft one of the moft enormous corruptions of the Romith Church, viz. 
the exaction of pecuniary fees for certain crimes committed by its members, 
according to arate eftablifhed by the Conclave at which the Pontiff pre- 


feded. his matter, according to. che Author of the prefent Keply, 


hath been moft grofsly mifreprefented by Proteftant writers; and he 


confiders it as a duty incumbent on him, as a man not bigotted to 


any party, to fet this circumitance in a tair and impartial light. 

‘ Ata grand conclave, held in Rome, at which the Pope prefided, 
it was taken into confideration, to curb the wickednefs of men by 
fome wholefome check, exclufive of the civil power. The doétrine 
of confeflion was already fo fufliciently eftablifhed, that few ever 
omitted to acknowledge before the prieit the crimes of which they 
had been guilty. It was, therefore, by them confidered, that certain 
fees, levied by the Confeffor, upon the crimes and follies of mankind, 
would be ferviceable to their morals, while it would produce a re- 
venue to the ftate, infinitely fuperior to any poll-tax ever levied ; and 


accordingly an edict pafied to that intent. But the aét of confeflion, 


or of receiving abfolution, by no means exempted the guilty perfon 
from the punifhment incurred by his crimes from the civil law. It 
was only this: The perfon guilty came to his confeffor to relieve his 
confcience of a burden: the holy Father injoined him penance and 
repentance for his fins: and if he had robbed, cheated, or defrauded, 


or 
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or any way deceived his neighbour, ftraightway to make him ree 
paration, and pay the fees eftablifhed by the church: and if he re» 
pented him fincerely of the crime, then, in the name of God, does 
he abfolve him. But this man coming forth from his confeflor, 
being fufpected or accufed, might, and itill may be arrefted by the 
civil power, and tried, and if found guilty, punifhed or executed as 
the law fhould dire&t; whether the crime committed be towards a 
Papift or a Heretic. The abfurdity of concluding, that abfolution 
was an exemption from the civil law, and at any time to be obtained 
for the trivial gratuity of a few fhillings, is fo contrary to all com- 
mon feanfe and reafon, tharic is fearcely credible that any one can 
be fo weak as to credit it, What would become of that tate where 
every enormity could be committed under che protection of, and 
{kreened from juitice by, a purchafed abfolution? It could not fub- 
fit a twelvemonth. All would be anarchy and corfufion; for of 
| what ufe would be the civil law 1f fubje&t to the controul of religious 
| tenets acting in Oppotition to its doctrine ?’ 
‘This reprefentation of the matter is very plaufible in a merely 
oliticad view of it :—but we think, it will not be quite fatisfatory to 
thofe Proveftants who confider att abfolutions by prietts as prefump- 
{ tuous and invalid—ali pecuniary mulcts as totally inconfiltent with 
the defign and end of the Chriftian inftitution ; and the pretence, 
on whicn the practice of exacting them is founded, as a mere artifice 
of prieiicraft, and one fcandalous and pernicious effect of an ufurped 
authority over the confciences of mankind. 
¢ A trivial gratuity of a few fhillings,’ paid to the prieft in pri- 
wate, will go but a little way in ‘ curbing the wickednefs of men;° 
1 and inflead of proving ‘ a wholefome check,’ will, in our opinion, 
be rather an encouragement to vice—efpecially that which comes 
not under the cognifance of the civil power, The paying it, indeed, 
may ‘ relieve confcience of a burden,’ and when it can be relieved 
| fo eafily, we fear it will make little fcruple to avoid a fre burde 
| RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL © ese 


Art. 39. A farther Inquiry into the Cafe of the Gofpel Demoniacs. 
Occafioned by Mr. Farmer’s Le:ters on the Subject. By William 
Worthington, D.D. 8vo, 4s. fewed. Rivington, &c. 1779. 

| We find fo much to cenfure, and fo little to commend, in this laft 
; publication of a deceafed Writer, that, for the fake of his reputation, 
we could willingly pafs it over in filence: but this would be incom- 
patible with the nature of our undertaking, The maxim, Nil de 
mortuis, nife bcnum, is not binding upon Reviewers. We owe it to the 
Public to give a juft charaéter of every performance that comes before 
us; and if the Author have difcovered a bad fpirit, it is our duty to 
f reprove and condemn it, even though death may have placed him 
beyond the reach of our cenfures, 

In our account of Dr. Worthington’s former publication on the 
cafe of the Gofpel demeniacs *, we noticed and cenfured the weak- 
nefs of his arguments, and the difingenuity and illiberality of his re- 
prefentations and reflections. The prefent work is equally deficient 
in judgment and candour. The Doctor appears to have fet about it 








* See Review, vol. lvit. p. 329. 
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with a mind full of refentment againft Mr. Farmer, and with a de- 
termination to treat him with feverity and rudenefs. We looked in 
vain for the ‘* new matter” which he promifes at the beginning. We 
found little more than a continued petitio principii, and a perpetual 
train of grofs miftakes and mifreprefentations, intermixed with low 
and illiberal reflections. They who deny the reality of demoniacal 
poffeflions are flill fufpected of cifbelieving the perfonality and di- 
vinity of the Holy Ghoft: it is ftill thought * matter of ferious confi- 
deration, whether the fpeaking a word againft Chrift’s cafting out 
devils by the Spirit of God, be not fpeaking againft him, and that 
Divine Spirit too.” Pomponatius and Bekker are ftill ranked among 
irreligious and atheiftical writers. Dr. Worthington acknowledges 
that he never faw Bekker’s work, but upon the credit of fome name- 
Jefs perfon he pronounces it a very moderate performance, and inti- 
mates, without the fhadow of proof, that Mr. Farmer may have been 
* obliged to him both for argument, and for fome quotations from 
the ancients.” ‘Ihe Doctor itill afferts, that the devil’s entering into 
2 after the fop, confirms the opinion that evil fpirits conveyed 
themfelves into men’s bodies at meals, and that Simon Magus faw 
evil f{pirits forced out of the bodies of men in a public manner ; and 
ftill charges Mr. Farmer with countenancing the notion, that it is 
lawfol to profefs one thing and believe another, and with undermin- 
ing the doétrine of a future ftate. We are forry that Dr. Worthmg- 
ton paid fo little regard to the friendly counfel we gave him at the 
clofe of our remarks on Mr. Farmer’s Letters *. It is to be regretted 
that a Writer, who had acquired a reputation for benevolence and 
candour by his earlier performances, fhould difcover fuch a bigotted 
and uncharitabie difpofition in his laft publications. But fuch is the 
effe&t of a fond attachment to fyftem, and of an unbridled zeal ‘for 
indefenfible opinions ! 
Art. 40. Two Sermons, preached at Norwich. By Samuel. 

Parr, A.M. 4to. 18. 6d. Norwich, printed. London, fold by 

aldwin, &c. 1780. 

Thefe difcourfes are publifhed by requeft. The Author fpeaks of 
them with much diffidence; but they are fenfible and judicious per- 
formances. In the firft, from Gal. iv. 4. he treats of the time of our 
Saviour’s appearance, and in a ftrain of clofe and calm reafoning 
endeavours to obviate fome objections which have been offered. His 
remarks are worthy of the Reader’s ferious attention, though they do 
not properly admit of extracts. Thofe who are much acqovainted 
with thefe fubjects will fometimes think of Butler’s Analogy, to 
which performance the Preacher alfo direéts us. The fecond fermon 
was delivered on a charitable occafion, from Hebrews, xiii. 16. Ie 
is peculiarly defigned to defend the utility and importance of charity- 


Schools, and break the force of fome objections againit them, * which 


{obferves this writer] have grown up, I fear, to popularity, among 
perfons of evprious tempers and foallow underfiandings,’ The lait words 
of this fentence are, we apprehend, rather harth, and not entirely 
congruous to the Author’s general ftrain of expreflion ; but the dif- 








-* See Review for June 1778, 
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courfo is full of good fenfe and argument, and evinces the Preacher’s 

humanity and piety. 

Art. 41. The Foundery Budget opened; or, the Arcanum of 
Wefleyanifm difcloied. By John Macgowan. 8vo. gd. Keith, 
&c. 17530. 

Mr. Macgowan, one of Mr, Wefley’s moft potent antagonifts of 
the prefent day, zealoufly attacks the peculiar doctrines of the Foun- 
dery. Thole who with to know what are the modes of faith, &c. for 
which Mr. Macgowan contends, may be referred to this tra@,—to his 
Dialogues of Devils,—to his Familiar Epifiles to Dr. Prie/iley,—his 
Sociniani/m brought to the Teéft,—his Death, a Vifion,—his Shaver’s 
Sermon on the Oxford expulfion (12th edition)—his Life of Fofeph, 
&c. &c.—Or, they may refort, for farther fatisfaction, to his meeting- 
houfe in Devonthire Square; which muft, no doubt, be a fafer and 
furer way to heaven, than through Moorfields, by the Foundery, 





S ERM ON 6. 

I, National Calamities founded in national Diffention and Diffipation. 
Preached on the late General Faft. By William Hunter, A. M. 
Minifter of St. Paul’s Liverpool, and Fellow of Brazen Nofe Cols 
lege, Oxford. gto. 1s. Cadell. 

Profefjus grandia, turget. 

«* Heady, not itiong, and foaming, but not full.” 

The Preacher hath in this fermon very well illuftrated that f{pecies 
of the bombait which the Roman and Englith fatirilts have made the 
fubje&t of their ridicule in the above lines. 

The rage of this difcourfe is foamed out moft unmercifully againt 
© the fecret intrigues and fubdolous machinations of the confederated 
republican faction’—* the feditious demagogue and envious Prefbyter’ 
——‘ the hydra-headed moniter, which now affumes every fhape, and 
explores various regions to rob us of our civil and religious rights’— 
again{t thofe who ‘ had breathed a poifonous air in the bogs of a 
Leyden or Geneva, where every wholefome confideration, whether 
natural or moral, for native foil and clime, were counteracted, ftupi- 
fied and drowned.’—But the venom of this frothy difcourfe is mixed 
up by Mr. Hunter for Sir William Howe and Admiral Keppel much 
more abundanily. Neverthelef:, as he prepared it in his wrath, and 
{catters it about in his fore difpleafure, friends as well as foes may 
be injured by it; and on that account we think it prudent to retire 





for our own fatfety. DB cee 


Il. Preached at York on the 2oth of March, 1780, for the Benefit of 
the Lunatic Atylum. by James Scott, D. D. Reéor of Simon- 
burn, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4to. 18, 
Cadell. 

This truly fenfible and benevolent difcourfe does equal credit to 
the underitanding and difpofition of the Author. Its objeét is fo hu- 
mane, that every generous heart mult with it the greatett fuccefs: and 
Dr. Scott hath pleaded its caute with fuch found judgment, and un- 
affected eloquence, that we think the coldeft hearts muft take fome 
{hare in its intereit. 
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The Author adopts Mr. Farmer’s hypothefis refpefting demoniacal 
poffeflions, and offers fome brief but very cogent reafons in fupport 
of it *. , 

In the more pathetic part of this difcourfe the Preacher is mode- 
rate, but not dull, and wifhes rather to perfuade by gentle reafoning, 
than inveigle by extravagant declamation. The latter is that f{puri- 
ous kind of oratory, which is only calculated to fafcinate the vulgar, 
but which the wife will ever turn from with contempt ard difguft. 
The former, whileit engages the heart, enlightens the underitanding ; 
and though its effects may not be violent, they will be lafting; as, 
where the ftream is filent, it is often deep. 

We fhall fele&t one paflage to juftify our approbation of Dr. Scott’s 
fill in the pathetic. 

Speaking ofthe poor lunatic as £ a forlorn individual,’ he thus de- 
fcribes him. ‘£ He ttands in the world like a rock in the midit of the 
vait Atlantic, the dread and terror of thofe who approach him, and 
expoted to the fury of his own wild and tempeftuous paffions! Cut 
off from all the relations and charities of life, he is dead to the joys 
of friendfhip, the foft endearments of conjugal tendernefs, the in- 
expreffible, heart-felt yearnings of paternal affection, and every other 
gentle fympathy which God hath gracioufly ordained, to make*our 
journey through this vale of tears lefs wearifome and painful, In 
fhort, infanjty is the parent of difmal thoughts, diltcaéting terrors, 
and horrible apparitions, which not only rob the fou! of the fweeteit 
comforts and moft endearing conneétions of human life, but render it 
alfo incapable of thofe purer and fublimer poe which arife from 
a purfuit of knowledge, an inveftigation of truth, a communion with 
God and Chrift, and a ftedfaft affurance of a glorious and bleffed im- 
mortality.’ por 
“Surely the Divine Philanthropift, who went about doing good, 
could not fele& fitter objects of his power and compaffion than thefe : 
nor can we better imitate his example, than by promoting the inftitu- 
tion for which I am here an advocate ; an inftitution founded entire- 
ly for the relief of thefe afflicted, pitiable wretches.” We-truft thefe 
benevolent wifhes will produce fomething more than love and efteem 
for the Preacher who uttered them, © 
III, Zhe Scripture DoGrine of Grace explained in a Commemoration 

Sermon upon the Converfion of St. Paul, By the Rev. C. De 

Coetlogon, A.M. 8vo. 6d. Dodfley. 1780. 

This is a precious banquet for the dear, tender lambs of the Ta- 
bernacle. Our high-flomached rationali/is may have no appetite for 
fuch fimple food: but babes and fucklings mutt be fed, as well as 
ftrong men; and we heartily with their milk ‘may do them good. 

IV. The Excellency of the facred Writings, illuftrated in a Sermon 
preached to raife a Subfcription to purchafe Bibles to diftribute 
among the Navy and Army of Great Britain and Ireland. Ad- 
dreffed to his Majeity. By Clericus. 8vo. 6d. Dodfley. 
1780. 





* The text is from Mark v, 15. 
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V. The Power of Faith confdered—at St. Ann, Black-Friars, March 
19, 1730, for the Benefit of a Society inftituted for the Purpofe of 
diftributing Bibles among his Majefty’s Forces by Sea and Land. 
By William Bromley Cadogan, A. M. Reétor of St. Luke’s, Chel- 
fea, and of St. Giles’s, Reading, and Chaplain to Lord Cadogan. 
8vo. 6d. Rivington. 1780. 

Mr. Cadogan informs us in his Preface, that a number of reli- 
vious perfons have entered into an affociation to furnith his Majefty’s 
army and navy with the brighteft ornament and proper badge of a 
Protetlant, the Bipte, For them this difcourfe was preached; and 
to teltify my hearty concurrence with them, it is now made public. 
Thas foldiers and failors were never more needful than at this alarm- 
ing crifis, I believe nobody will deny. That they are never com- 
pletely armed without the armour or Gop, deny it who will, I dare 
to affirm and appeal to Scripture, to reafon, to fa&t and experience 
for the truth of the aflertion.’>— Mr. Cadogan and his coadjutor, Mr. 
Clericus, alias Coetiogon, have our hearty withes for their fuccefs in 
procuring as many Bibles as they can for the ufe of his Majefty’s 
army and navy—as Jong as they are fatisfied with putting the plain 
word of God, without enthufaffical interpretations of it, into the 
hands of poor illi:erate foldiers and feamen. The Bible is fufficient. 
* Here is Mufic (as Mr. Cadogan fays) to which, if we had faith, we 
might march to eternity.’ 


VI. Liberty Moral and Religious. A Sermon preached before the 


Univerfity of Cambridge, on Feb. 27, 1780, at Great St. Mary’s 
Church. By William Cooke, M. A. Fellow of King’s College. 
gto. 1s. Cadell. 1780. 

VU. Civil Liberty. A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, on April 9, 1780, at Great St. Mary’s Church, By 
William Cooke, &c. 4to. 1s. Cadell. 

Thefe Difcourfes are very logical and very dry. There is a great 
parade of Ariftotelian ratiocination and refinement inthem. The 
Author’s capital object is, to overthrow thofe theories of government 
which have been generally adop:ed by writers of the moft liberal 
and independent principles. 

- The Author of the Letter to Dr, Watfon would perhaps prodace 

the following as a fpecimen, not only of found politics, but of the 

true fublime. * The Mofaic hitlory, confirmed by the beft Heathen 
tellimony (viz. by Ariflotle), gives us a very natural account of the 
rife and progrefs of fociety from families to tribes, from tribes to 
nations ; feverally dependent, firft on fathers, next on patriarchs, 
then on governors. Dependency implies power. Be that were it 
will, itis enough for us that it 7s; and as Scripture teaches us—from 

God. We receive it as his gift:—we own its influence :—we feel 

its bleflings :—whether collected in one ftream, it flow ftrait and ra- 

pid, or circulate more flowly with divided current—it is ftill mani- 
feit—a work of God.—Nor does it like the Nile mock our gratitude, 
and fraftrate all attempt to trace it to its fource, and prefent the firft 
fruits of its rich exuberance at the fountain head—the houfe of 
waters.—’Tis thine, O Power, to afcertain and protect our rights of 
nature, and ingraft thy penalties on the natural reftrictions of the 
haman will! obfervant of thefe rights—obedient to thefe reftraints, 

accordingly 
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accordingly as they are acjufted and fecured by thee—we are free~in 
any government. Bucif, with an evil eye, and a falfe heart, we miftake 
thefe, and caft off the others—we make malicious ufe of our liberty— 
apottates from all engagements—to God—or man—or coentry,’ D° 
VUL. Coriftian Submifion to Civil Government : A Difcourfe preached 

op Jan. 3c, 1780, at the Meeting-houfe in St. Andrew’s, Cam- 

bridge. By Robert Robinfon. 8vo. 6d. Buckland. 1780. 

Another Cambridge orator!—but in almoft every refpeét the re- 
werie of the former, Inttead of the dull and crabbed logician, ad- 
vancing by fhort eps, we have here a volatile declaimer boundin 
rapidly on the wings of republican zeal o’er fome of the awful inclo- 
fures of Majetty itfe(f. 

Mr. Robinfon hath chofen a text * that at firft fight makes little 
for his purpofe. The >acheverells bave univerfally claimed it as their 
prefcriptive property. But our fhrewd and ingenious Preacher difputes 
the validity of that claim; and, with much {pirit and plaufibility too, 
hath refcued it from monarchical oppreflion, and given it liberty to 
range at large on the republican common. 

We caz pay Mr. Robinfon the compliment that A/umaus (the au- 
thor of Fanatical Divinity expofed) did not merit for his attempt at 
turning of tables. 

‘** It is {port to fee the engineer hoift with his own petar.” 


SHAK, “-D°® 
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* Romans xiil. 1--—7. 





corr 


ERRATA. 

A miftake has been difcovered in p. 555, Of our laft Appendix, 
occafioned by the tranfpofition of two or three words. The fenfe will 
be reftored by reading the paffage, corrected as follows : 

‘ The death of Cardinal Richlieu and of Lewis the XIIIth; the 
rife, favour, and qualities of Mazarin; and the beginning of the re- 
gency of Ann of Auftria,—make an interefting part of the contents 
of the fixth book. In the fame period, the Frondeurs {, though fup- 
ported by the Parliament, and become malters of the metropolis, by 
the famous Your des Barricades, are obliged to conclude a peace tha: 
was followed by a variety of intrigues, in which the political opera- 
tions of Mazarin are curious, and well reprefented.’—The feventh, 
eighth, &c. 


In the title of Mr, de Luc’s Lettres Phyfiques et Morales, &e. (in 
the fame Appendix) Mr. Dodfley’s name is by miltake inferted. The 
work is fold by Mr. Elmfly in London. 


In our laft,—p. 67, in the mofe, for Mrs. read Mr. Capel Lofft. 
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t Aname given to the malcontents, or anti-minifterial party. The 
other party were Called Aazarins, 
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